““Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 
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Tsingtao, Shantung, to Secretary of State Cordell Hull, Washington, D. C., to Board 
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THREE BIG LITTLE WORDS 
Our Lord said to His disciples, “Go”; to the world, “Come”; to both, “Do.” 


These are three challenging words—all active verbs. They make clear how impos- 
sible it is for His followers to be neutral, passive, or lukewarm toward missions. 
You remember His message to the church in Laodicea: Revelation 3:15, 16: oe 
know thy works, that thou art neither cold nor hot: I would thou wert cold or 
hot. So because thou art lukewarm . . . I will spew thee out of my mouth.” Are 
we lukewarm toward His missionary program? 
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ACHIEVEMENT MERITS CELEBRATION 


Fiftieth Anniversary of Common Service in 1938 Recommended 
for Attention 


By the Rev. George J. Muller, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Is AN ANNIVERSARY worth celebrating, es- 
pecially an anniversary of fifty years? 
Usually we make quite a big event out of 
such a golden anniversary, and yet here 
we are in 1938, the fiftieth year of the 
issuance of “The Common Service” and no 
plans have been publicized for the cele- 
bration of this important event in the his- 
tory of our Lutheran Church in America. 
All Lutheran congregations in America 
can today be divided into two groups, 
liturgically; one uses the Service and the 
other does not. Perhaps we might make 
even another division, between those that 
use, and those that abuse the Service. 

Important as have been the various de- 
velopments of our Church on American 
soil none has equaled the value and im- 
portance in the life of our people of the 
proper use of the proper liturgy. Here is 
the one way in which a measure of Amer- 
ican Lutheran unity has been attained. We 
have learned to treasure the same litur- 
gical expression of our faith and in a cer- 
tain measure have achieved the possibility 
of singing it together. The three bodies 
that later formed the United Lutheran 
Church first co-operated in the prepara- 
tion of the Common Service. Then they 
published it. Next they learned to use it, 
and finally they united their forces in one 
Church organization. 

Though the Common Service originated 
outside of the Missouri Synod, it has 
been adopted by them, also by Augustana, 
and is found complete with the same music 
as is in The Common Service Book in 
the new hymnal of the American Lutheran 
Church. So it seems to me that in 1938 
some recognition should be shown to the 
liturgy which has achieved the only com- 
plete unity of acceptance of any item in 
the practical life of the Lutheran synods 
of America. 

What can be done about it? How can 
we in a measure celebrate this truly vital 
part of our present-day American Lu- 
theran life in all synods? 


Read the “Preface” 


My first suggestion would be that every 
pastor and every interested Lutheran 
should first read and study the “Preface 
of 1888.” I know it is in the Common Serv- 
ice Book, but I also regret to believe that 
there are thousands of our pastors and 
more of our church workers who have 
never read it at all. Unfortunately this 
Preface is not in the Hynmals of the other 
synods, so the only possible way that it 
could be brought to them would be by 
way of their own Church papers. And to 
the editors of these papers I offer this as 
a gentle hint. 

Professor Graebner in his book on “Prob- 
lems of Lutheran Unity” has a chapter on 
“Our Liturgical Chaos.” I read it with 
mingled shivers of shame and despair. Not 
because I rejoiced in the iniquity of the 
Missouri Synod, but because of the shame 


I felt that any of the pastors of our Church 
would thus mangle and despise their Lu- 
theran heritage. And then I thought, too, 
is our Liturgical Chaos in parts of our 
United Lutheran Church any less fearful 
and disgraceful than it is in other synods? 

I can vividly remember the meetings 
of the old New York and New England 
Synod, when we could not even sing the 
Communion Service, because there were 
five different musical settings in use, and 
none of us knew all five. We are grad- 
ually increasing the number of congrega- 
tions that are adopting the Common Serv- 
ice. But how many are there that still 
butcher, mangle and disfigure it beyond 
computation? 

Let more light be shed on the inner 
structure of the liturgy and its proper use, 
by papers and discussions in local minis- 
terial associations, as well as by the forma- 
tion of congregational study groups. We 
have the literature available if we are 
ready to use it. 

Looking back over these fifty years, we 
have much to be thankful for, in the grad- 
ual regaining of the rich liturgical heritage 
of our Lutheran Church. On the other 
hand, looking around on our present con- 
ditions in the congregations we can all see 
many ways in which the use of The Serv- 
ice can be improved. 


Books That Inform 


What suggestions can be made for pas- 
tors and congregations in celebration of 
this anniversary? Here are my own, just 
as suggestions which can be further elab- 
orated and expanded. There are at least 
six books put out by our own Publication 
House that give information. ‘“Explana- 
tion of Common Service”; “Manual of 
Worship,” Strodach; “Lutheran Hand- 
book,” Traver; “Worship,” Finck; “Cate- 
chism in Christian Worship,” Swank; 
“Worship Booklet,’ Jones; “The Common 
Service,” Harry; and last but not least, a 
most profitable reading for pastors and 
musicians is to be found in the Preface of 
the Reed-Archer “Choral Service Book” 
just lately re-issued by the Publication 
House. All or some of this reading ought 
to help in producing one or more inspir- 
ing sermons on The Service and the 
Church Year. 

The second suggestion for this Golden 
Anniversary Year is that our Sunday 
school superintendents should teach the 
singing of The Service, part by part, to 
the Juniors and Intermediates and have 
them memorize it. This cannot be done all 
at once, but it can be done with patience 
in the course of the year. And then bring 
those children regularly to The Service 
to share in the worship of the congregation. 

The third suggestion applies to every 
congregation. Improve the slovenly and 
drawlly singing of The Service. From 
comments of visiting pastors, I gather that 
in most congregations, slow and painful 
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singing of the “Gloria in Excelsis” is a 
universal fault. Next comes faulty and 
slovenly phrasing, in spite of plain mark- 
ing of punctuation. Why, most of us can- 
not even say the Lord’s Prayer correctly. 
This is the way we pray, “Thy will be 
done (pause) on earth (pause) as it is 
in heaven.” The only place the pause 
belongs is after the word earth, where 
there is a comma. 


Choir Conferences 


Here in the Pittsburgh district we have 
tried to bring improvement by means of 
mass Conferences of choirs and singers. 
But surely even the isolated Lutheran con- 
gregation can with a little study, care and 
effort, decently sing The Service. 

The fourth suggestion applies to the per- 
mitted variations in the singing of The 
Service. These are called “The Propers 
of the Day,” and include The Introit, 
Gradual and Hallelujah sentences. Per- 
haps the Hallelujah sentences are the most 
widely used, yet there are literally hun- 
dreds of pastors and congregations that do 
not avail themselves of this means of 
diversifying The Service. A simple thing, 
yet why is it not brought into use? 

One of the finest improvements in the 
singing of The Service, I believe would 
be the restoration of the old churchly cus- 
tom of the singing of The Introit. Can it 
be done by a small volunteer choir? From 
our own experience I would say that it 
can. And in our experience the simple 
melody of the Gregorian settings as found 
in the Reed-Archer “Choral Service Book” 
is most practicable and effective. Larger 
choirs may prefer the setting of Matthews 
or Schmauk. 

The fifth suggestion is that we more fre- 
quently use The Service in its fulness and 
completeness. Most of our congregations 
have Communion services four times a 
year. A few have them six times, and per- 
haps a still smaller number increase these 
celebrations of the Holy Supper. As a 
plain matter of fact we only use The Serv- 
ice as intended four to six times a year. 
Every other service which ends with the 
sermon, might just as well be the Matins, 
for it means we are using part of The 
Service as a minor order. 

That is not the way our Lutheran peo- 
ple figure it out. They think the normal 
order is the preaching service, and that 
for the Communion Service something is 
added to the regular service. No wonder 
that we have so many “oncers” in our con- 
gregations, who appear “once” a year to 
make their Easter Communion. Evelyn 
Underhill in her book, “Worship,” page 
281, says, “Had the Protestant churches 
been true to the ideals of their founders 

. . it would have led to the practice of 
frequent communions.” Here is one way 
that every congregation can be led to a 
deeper and more spiritual life. 
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INDIA’S WOMEN—A PROBLEM 


NOTHING HAS so awakened 
India as have the thoughts 
and ways of the West. There 
is a small minority in India 
who would follow the West 
to a large degree in aspira- 


tional life and society. But, 
on the whole, India is not so 
sure that the West has what 


war and militarism—in the time of 
Buddha she revolted against it—and 
India has not forgotten this lesson. 
She is skeptical of the so-called civ- 
ilization of the West because mil- 
itarism and Western culture seem to 


long history of the exploitation of man 
by man, and she is not so sure she 
wishes to exchange the chains of a 
caste system for those of capitalism 
and organized labor. Again, India 
with her immense population has seen 
the modern machinery of the West 
displacing labor and, while food was 
abounding, men have been without 
the means to earn it. India sincerely 
doubts if she wants rauch of Western 
machinery. Again, India has seen 
much of injustice and tyranny and she 
is not at all sure that she wants to 
exchange that of her own system for 
that of the heartless injustice of a 
machine age, nor the setting aside of 
her own acknowledgedly imperfect system of law and order 
for one in which strikes, revolts and lynchings take place. 
Every lynching in America is front place news in India, 
warning against a too gullible acceptance of Westernism. 
India is a country of keen intellect and profound wisdom— 
it is far too wise to become as quickly enamoured of West- 
ernism as has Japan, and to childishly ape the West, taking 
on the bad and finding it difficult to inculcate the good. 


A Basic Problem 


Among the many problems which confront awakened 
India today none is more important than that of the emanci- 
pation of woman. This problem is really of a basic nature 
because all other reforms depend to a greater or lesser 
degree upon its solution. The very stronghold of the tra- 
ditional system lies in the hands of the women. In the 
ancient Indian family system, where each son brings his 
child wife to live in the ancestral home and where women’s 
whole life centers in the home, the mother-in-law is the real 
nurturer and molder of character, not only among the grow- 
ing girls, both married and unmarried, but also among the 
boys. She is the real czar of the home and she is in the 
position to be a tyrant. Hers is the duty to see that all the 
traditional duties are performed and all customs followed. 
She knows these down to the smallest minutia not through 
enlightenment and reason but simply because they have 
been drilled into her by previous generations. The illiteracy 
of India’s women, something over ninety-five per cent, their 
ignorance and superstition, and the system of purdah, make 
this stronghold all the more unassailable. As long as the 
women of India remain in ignorance and know nothing 


Ancient Customs Weakened by Contacts With Western 
Nations, but Privileges Granted in the Occident 
Made Harmful by Abuses, Hinduism Hesitates 
Before the Demands for Changes Set 
Up by Imported Education 


By Professor J. E. Graefe, Th.D., D.D., Dean, Department of 
Theology, Andhra Christian College, Guntur, India 


except the old there is no 
hope of any reform really 
succeeding. 

Present-day India is 
aware of all this and is by 
no means satisfied with the 
position of its women. 
Everywhere one sees a de- 
sire for some education for 
women. Everywhere one 
sees a calm recognition of the evils of 
child-marriage, and these are many. 
The purdah system has come in for 
widespread criticism. The custom of 
having no escape from the marriage 
bond is also recognized as too rigid. 
The religious custom of dedicating 
girls to the temples and to a life of 
prostitution is likewise recognized as 
unsatisfactory. Again, India recog- 
nizes that the philosophy which holds 
that women have no souls at all ex- 
cept as the wife is bound up in her 
husband has gone too far. It recog- 
nizes that the demand on a woman 
that she bear children, particularly 
male children, is often unfair. It also 
recognizes that women ought not to 
be treated as mere chattels, worth less 
perhaps than an animal, since pro- 
curing a new animal means expense 
whereas another wife can be gotten 
easily, perhaps even with a good 
dowry,—India now recognizes that 
women are human beings and should 
have due consideration, some educa- 
tional privileges, and some outside in-~ 
terests, perhaps even some responsibility in public affairs. 
India recognizes all these things and even more, as we hope 
to show. These conditions are the subject of countless pri- 
vate conversations everywhere and are often discussed in 
public lectures and debates. Yet with it all one feels a dis- 
tinct note of hesitation, reserve and anxiety. There is always 
the doubt as to what the goal is and what the outcome of 
change might be. India feels that the emancipation of women 
in the West has not been an unqualified success and there 
are many things in our Western situation which she wants 
to avoid. 


Marriage Arrangements Modified 


We might consider the subject of marriage. According to 
the ancient system marriages are arranged by parents while 
the bride and groom are still children. Although the mar- 
riage is consummated the children do not live together as 
man and wife until the girl matures, that is at about the age 
of twelve. Then she is taken to her husband’s home. This 
system is aimed to obviate some of the distractions of mind 
and body due to sex restlessness during adolescence and 
even early manhood and womanhood. Indians today rec- 
ognize that this system has its faults. Parents usually ar- 
range marriages within the family, particularly between 
first cousins or between nieces and uncles, and this has 
caused in-breeding and a consequent deterioration of the 
race. Moreover, adolescent children are by no means fit to 
become parents and assume parental responsibility. We 
have heard Indian parents, thoroughly orthodox Hindus, 
complain bitterly because boys still going to high school 
were the fathers of one, two or even three children. Indian 
College students likewise decry the system whereby they 
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have had parental responsibility thrust upon them when 
they need to devote all their time and attention to their 
studies. Again, sex consciousness in adolescence is not 
overcome but rather assumes an even more unrestricted 
form, as Gandhi, in speaking of his own student days, brings 
out in his autobiography. But the question is whether or 
not the Western system will be an improvement. On the 
whole the average of congenial mating under the ancient 
Indian system is just about as good as it is in the West, 
possibly even better. Certainly India does not want whole- 
sale divorce, as she sees it in the West. She reveres children 
and the closely interwoven family too much for that. Nor 
does she want a system under which a very high percentage 
of men and women, perhaps thirty per cent, never get mar- 
ried at all. Indian genius is such that some reason can be 
seen for a man devoted to religion eschewing marriage, but 
not the ordinary man, who certainly should assume the 
duties of a householder. 


Brahmin Leadership Undermined 


India is therefore in the process of change and revision, 
but still finds herself confused. The masses, on the whole, 
have rejected the caste in whom by heredity leadership was 
lodged, namely, the Brahmins. One reason why the national- 
ist or home rule groups in India cannot command wider 
allegiance among the masses is simply because there are so 
many Brahmins and too few of the masses themselves in 
their ranks. Again most Brahmins adhere to that in Hindu- 
ism which assures them of their privileged position. This 
includes even Mr. Gandhi who, with all his liberalism, still 
remains a thorough Brahmin and has not renounced and will 
not renounce caste, in spite of all the pressure that the 
educated and highly intelligent outcaste, Mr. Ambedkar, 
has put upon him. Adopting half-way measures as a com- 
promise Mr. Gandhi has hoped to lure back into the Hindu 
social system with its caste and mechanical natural birth 
those who have been oppressed by that system and even 
those who have been outcasted. So even Mr. Gandhi has 
not been able to lead India. But India is in doubt about 
Westernism. With regard to our point at issue, the eman- 
cipation of women, India is skeptical about the value of 
what she calls “too much higher education” for women, for 
this seemingly too .often results in instilling thoughts and 
aspirations of an independent career, only to lead to a later 
disillusionment the deepest womanly instinct, the sense of 
motherhood, having been frustrated. India also knows that 
too often disillusioned women become infectious germs in 
society, revengeful and seemingly bent on causing disrup- 
tion in homes already established, if not in enticing away 
the husbands of other women. That woman should have a 
place in society and should have certain rights is acknowl- 
edged, but India hates mannish women. We in the West 
sometimes hear the Apostle Paul derided because he in- 
sisted that the man is the head of the woman, that woman 
should hold her place in restricted spheres and remain 
feminine, but that is far more of what present-day India wants 
than the lengths to which the West has gone and seems to 
be tending. The young men of India certainly do not want 
wives who will throw the headship of their homes in doubt. 
Nor do I believe the Indian women desire it. Partnership on 
equal terms may succeed in rare cases but too often not. It 
is too precarious. India prefers that the headship of the 
home and family remains with the man. 

So India today is engaged in overhauling her social sys- 
tem with regard to the status of women. With one hand she 
still grasps the past. It is the product of at least three thou- 
sand years of history and is not to be discarded lightly. Yet 
India’s other hand is free. It hangs uncertainly at her side 
for she is not yet sure what she wants. So as we in the West 
consider the position of women in India today we must do 
so sympathetically. India will stand for no denunciation and 
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is even intolerant towards outside criticism, especially along 
the lines of Katherine Mayo’s “Mother India.” Such books 
do no good and only arouse India to indignation and disgust. 
India bids Uncle Sam look at himself first and the many 
incongruities of his own scheme of society. If he shuts his 
eyes to his own faults India contemptuously rejects him as 
“Uncle Sham.” 
(To be continued) 


CONCERNING WORLD PEACE 


Resolutions Adopted by the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America in Annual Session at Toronto, Canada, January 6, 1938 


Resotvep: That we believe the complete solution of the 
Far Eastern and all similar difficulties and conflicts can be 
achieved only by the creation of a world community, free 
from racial discrimination, based on economic justice and 
fair opportunity for all, animated by good will and governed 
by law. Such an ideal demands the co-operation of all the 
leading powers, and we express the view that our govern- 
ments should assume their full share of responsibility for 
the erection and maintenance of such a new world order. 
However distant the realization of this ideal may be, it may 
at once give direction to our efforts and we may strive to 
move steadily forward toward its achievement. 

In particular, there are some things which can be done 
now by ourselves and other Christians desirous of alléviat- 
ing misery, removing enmities and hastening world-wide 
peace and friendship. 

(a) By word and act, to discourage and oppose hatred of 
any nation or people, no matter what the provocation; 
and to promote respect and affection for all the children 
of God in every land; 

(b) To seek to make our love and understanding especially 
felt by our fellow-Christians in other countries and by 
their representatives in our own countries; 

(c) To demonstrate in our own churches and countries the 
power of Christianity to overcome race prejudice and 
eliminate racial discrimination; 

(d) To uphold respect for international agreements and to 
oppose war, declared or undeclared, as an instrument 
of national policy; 

(e) To lead and share in well-considered efforts to change 
the policies of impotent isolation into those of active 
participation in the organization of a world order based 
upon law and justice; 

(f) To advocate measures for peaceful change in inter- 
national relations, such as the removal of trade barriers, 
and other methods of economic appeasement; 

(g) To assist in developing a conscience which will refuse 
in spite of tempting profits to benefit by others’ suffer- 
ings and, in particular, to extend credits or loans to be 
used to finance aggression or resulting exploitation; 

(h) To give leadership and strong support in every hu- 
manitarian attempt to relieve the suffering and to meet 
the needs of those desolated by war; 

(i) To support with new vigor and sacrifice the missionary 
work of the churches, recognizing that our Christian 
representatives abroad are our most potent agents of 
international confidence, helpfulness and peace founded 
on permanent principles; 

(j) By direct evangelism in our own churches and com- 
munities to build up the Christian community which is 
essential to the achievement of all these steps. 


IN A RECENT SURVEY in New York City to determine what 
class of people support charitable institutions in the great 
metropolis, it was discovered that eighty per cent were 
church members. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About | 


Which People Read 


The Government Employees of Nicaragua were invited 
to rejoice by Finance Minister Ramirez when he announced 
that beginning with January 1 their salaries would be 
doubled. The advantage, however, was more apparent than 
real. The necessity for such drastic salary increase had been 
forced by the depreciation of Nicaragua’s monetary unit, 
the cordoba, once one of the world’s strongest and steadiest 
units of currency. The depreciation was caused by the gov- 
ernment’s predilection for borrowing during periods of de- 
pression, instead of exercising the salutary influence of a 
balanced budget. At that the doubled salary schedule has 
only halved the burden of depreciation and the consequent 
higher cost of living for Nicaragua’s office-holders. They are 
still twice as poor as they were ten years ago, when the 
American dollar was worth only ninety-eight per cent of 
the cordoba. Now even the attenuated American dollar is 
equal to nearly four cordobas. 


The Horses Go to Church at Gerlos on St. Stephen’s Day 
(December 26) in the Ziller Valley, that paradise of Aus- 
trian yodelers. On that momentous day each horse gets a 
good feed of grain and salt that has been blessed by the 
priest of the village church, to which is added a benediction 
and an invocation for its good health until St. Stephen’s Day 
comes round again. This equine post-Christmas gift is pre- 
ceded by the “St. Stephen’s Day Ride,” for which the horses 
have been thoroughly groomed and polished, even to mirror- 
bright hooves. Each horse, as it converges upon Gerlos from 
valley-road and mountain-path, is accompanied by the mem- 
bers of his human household, decked in full holiday regalia. 
At Gerlos the village band at last strikes up a stately march, 
and leads the horses in solemn procession around the church 
as the priest swings his censer and blesses them. Only then 
can their sharp-set appetites rejoice in the coveted oats and 
salt, while their masters make a day of it at the village inn. 
The festival is rapidly growing into a more than local tourist 
attraction. 


Not “Jehovah” but “Lord” will be the name for God in 
the projected new revision of the American Standard ver- 
sion of the Bible. With that a return will be made to the 
older form used in the King James’ Version, which was 
never abandoned by the English revision. “Jehovah” has 
never become naturalized in the American scriptural usage 
of the churches. The proposed new revision will take five 
years, and will in no way attempt to modernize or collo- 
quialize the text. In fact, though the latest assured results 
of textual and linguistic criticism will be incorporated, there 
will be an actual approach to the manner of the Authorized 
Version of 1611. 


The Thibetan Form of Buddhism is in a sorry way. Since 
the death of Thibet’s temporal ruler, the Dalai Lama 
(“Buddha of Mercy,” though he showed little of it in his 
career) in 1933, a fruitless search has been kept up for his 
successor, who must be a child born within nine months 
plus 149 days—the purgatory period for the Lama’s soul 
after his death. No conclusive signs, portents or bodily 
marks have as yet been discovered to single out the holy 
infant who should incarnate the Dalai’s spirit. And now that 
Thibet’s spiritual head, the Panchen Lama (“Buddha of 
Boundless Light’), for years an exile because of the sinister 
intrigues of the “Buddha of Mercy,” has also gone the way 
of all flesh, the Thibetan hierarchy is indeed faced with a 
herculean task. Now there must be two incarnations, if 
Lamaism is to retain its authority among the Thibetans; but 
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stranger things than that have happened under the stress 
of hierarchical necessity. The need is great, since 60 per 
cent of Thibet’s entire male population are lamas, or priests. 
Miracles must happen, therefore, if the inextricably mixed 
political and religious interests of the land are to be pre- 
served. In the meantime Great Britain, Japan, China and 
Russia are eager to take advantage of the present embar- 
rassment, each to establish its own dominant sphere of in- 
fluence over the 3,000,000 Thibetans and 7,000,000 other fol- 
lowers of Lamaism in Central Asia. 


Fascist Countries in Europe Listen Hopefully for the 
eventual break-up of Communist Russia, encouraged by the 
persistent tales of sabotage, insurrection and consequent 
terrorism. But Russia has hopes of her own for the same 
sort of thing among her Fascist neighbors. The popular 
Russian newspaper, Soviet Kirghizia, quotes Mikhail 
Lozovsky, a prominent official of the Soviet International, 
as declaring: “To carry on a struggle against us, Fascist 
aggressors would have to mobilize between 15,000,000 and 
20,000,000 people, and would be forced to give arms to the 
workers and peasants. We know that during war rifles will 
begin to shoot in a direction undesirable to the ruling and 
exploiting classes.” It is likely that both groups will be 
found in the ranks of the true prophets; but then what else 
could be expected as a reaction from the crushing pressure 
of the authoritarianism that is common to both? 


The Nazi Regime of Germany is Not Pleased with Chris- 
tian Science. The Voelkischer Beobachter, Hitler’s personal 
mouthpiece, recently attacked the cult under the heading, 
“Science—Dangerous to Commonweal,” and stated in the 
body of its denunciation: “At the present time the apostles 
of ‘Christian Science’ are on the hunt for suckers in various 
parts of Germany. This sect which originated—how could 
it be otherwise?—in America (was that a human thing to 
say?) about the middle of the nineteenth century, was 
founded by a certain Mary Baker Eddy... . It can readily 
be imagined that Christian Scientists are successful where 
interested circles have an open field for the encouragement 
of superstition, the furthering of stupidity, and the main- 
tenance of ignorance among the people in questions of race 
and heredity. But their crop ought not to be allowed to be 
harvested in National Socialist Germany.” Perhaps the 
Christian Scientists naturally looked for success in a land 
in which the basic superstitions inherent in paganism have 
been strenuously and officially encouraged. 


The Soviet Association of Godless Youth in Saratov must 
be very much afraid of Jesus Christ. They have just des- 
ignated Him as “Public Enemy No. 1.” It would be well for 
these frantic atheists to clarify their minds about this One 
Whom they denounce as a premier outlaw, and yet use His 
words to defend their distorted doctrines. The Godless Youth 
at Moscow have likewise adopted a vigorous anti-Christian 
program. They have begun to develop what they hope to 
make the largest printing house in the world, in which they 
intend to print and distribute anti-Christian and anti-re- 
ligious books in forty-five languages. The Association is 
busy at the present time raising $6,000,000 by voluntary 
gifts for this purpose. The suppression of religion moves 
steadily on, an unconscious compliment to the vigor and 
steadiness of Russian faith. During 1937 the Soviet author- 
ities closed 612 churches. Nevertheless the few churches 
allowed in Moscow were again and again packed with wor- 
shipers despite political pressure and zero weather, as the 
Church celebrated Christmas (January 6, according to the 
Gregorian calendar). Christmas parties were held in many 
homes for the city’s children, and were well attended. This 
was the more significant, since the Soviet authorities, fol- 
lowing the Julian calendar, made elaborate arrangements to 
entertain the children thirteen days before. 
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What's the Matter With Them? 


By Dr. JOHN C. Mattes, Scranton, Pa. 


WHAT’S THE MATTER with our 
religion, with our theology, with 
our churches, with ourselves? 
Naturally the first instinctive 
reply will be that there is noth- 
ing whatsoever the matter with 
our religion in itself. It is per- 
fect, the most glorious revela- 
tion of God ever given to the 
world. Then what renders it 
ineffective in so many ways? Why does it not work more 
efficiently? Why does it not keep Christian nations out of 
barbarous warfare? Why does it not eliminate the refined 
cruelties of our social and economic systems? Why is it not 
more effective as a moral force in the lives of our youth, 
or in the character of youth when it has grown old? Why 
all the gambling and stealing and lying and unkindness in 
our social life; the violence and dishonesty and prostitution 
that exists in so-called Christian communities? Why is there 
so much sensuality and materialism in our literature and 
art, and for that matter in our whole attitude towards life? 
Is it real or only apparent? Does it mean the mere vanish- 
ing of “Victorian” hypocrisy, or is it due to an actual loss 
of the sense of shame? 

We might go on piling on question after question, but the 
matters mentioned are enough to indicate a situation that, 
whether it is a new one or.only another form of a very old 
one, is a very real one. If we are going to be honest about 
it we must confess that the fault does not lie with the Chris- 
tian religion. There we find an evident remedy for all the 
ills of life. If its precepts were honestly carried out, all the 
wrongs of the world would disappear. Its inherent grace is 
sufficient to change individual lives utterly. History has 
proven that. Where then is the defect? We hear many an- 
swers. The favorite one is to lay the blame on theology. 
We are told that it is only an antiquated, out-moded, scho- 
lastic construction, that speaks in an unknown tongue and 
cannot hope for an attentive hearing in this active age. It is 
true they will have to admit that the formulations of the 
Nicene Creed were living truths for St. Athanasius, who 
was willing to suffer many exiles rather than give up one 
iota of the facts they stated. There must have been some- 
thing of value there. It is likewise true that the doctrine of 
grace had a very real meaning for St. Augustine, that jus- 
tification by faith was a formula for which men battled in 
the sixteenth century as for a priceless treasure, but today 
these old watchwords are being decried as mere dead state- 
ments of the past which are meaningless, even though men 
have to admit in their hearts that truth is unchanging, that 
men depend on God’s grace and need His pardon today as 
much as ever. 


At the Luther Academy in 


thinking in the pew. Ed.] 


Then There is the Church 

If it is not theology that is blamed, then it is the Church. 
Everyone is ready to confess her shortcomings for her. She 
is too high or too low, too broad or too narrow, too worldly 
or too other-worldly, too exclusive or too promiscuous. It 
would take pages to catalog all the familiar criticisms. That 
she still preaches an eternal Gospel, that she administers a 
real grace through Word and Sacrament, that she imparts 
real forgiveness through the Absolution and has a Real 
Presence of Christ in the Sacrament of His Body and Blood, 
—each of these is all too easily forgotten, or is ignored be- 
cause of the insistent question, then why does she not 
carry on her mission with greater success? 

There is just one other question we might ask, though we 


[Dr. Mattes has written at the request of “The Lutheran.” 
Sondershausen last summer he 
made one of the principal addresses and suggested therein 
that a third basic principle is apparent in the arrival of 
Luther at his evangelical convictions and his insistence upon 
a reformation on the part of the Papacy. To “justification by 
faith alone’ and to the sole and supreme authority of the 
Word there was Luther’s conviction, “The soul of man is an 
eternal thing, above every thing that is temporal.’ 
Lutheran” believes that a re-study, a re-emphasis, and a re- 
proclamation of this consciousness of the soul and its eter- 
nity is needed in present-day preaching in the pulpit and 


always hesitate about asking it. 
Is there anything wrong about 
ourselves? Lest it seem a mere 
begging of the question and an 
attempt to shift the responsibil- 
ity, we will gladly admit that 
there is often an underlying 
fault that is not a part of our 
religion as it has been revealed 
to us, but which arises out of 
our faulty apprehension of it. It is a defect in our under- 
standing and practice that is manifested in the Church and 
in its theology, but that has its origin in a defect in the ex- 
perience of that religion by the individual. So in the end it 
does come down to ourselves. We will find its source in our 
own lack of vital understanding of a certain fact, our lack 
of valuation of what is most important in our own lives 
which in turn have produced many of the defects of theology 
and of the Church. 

Before we try to see what this particular defect is we have 
to realize a fundamental error of our everyday thinking and 
then, in the experience of a great religious genius see how 
the truth was realized. There we shall see the religious 
transformation that grew out of a deep conviction as it led 
to a better appreciation of the rest of God’s revelation and 
in doing so made religion and the Church, and even dry 
theology, a very vital thing. 


“The 


More Progress Toward Nowhere 

We are all justly proud of the many advances that have 
been made in our material status in this world. We possess 
comforts undreamed of by our forefathers. We travel with 
incredible rapidity across land and water and through the 
air. We listen to voices speaking from the other side of the 
earth. We sometimes learn of the most distant happenings 
at an hour, that by our reckoning, is actually earlier than 
the one at which they really occurred. We are more foot- 
free in our comings and goings than the richest and most 
powerful individuals were fifty years ago. We see and hear 
the dramas of life that have taken place in distant lands as 
we sit gazing at a silver screen. But for all that we are no 
happier. Somehow the furious pace of modern life has done 
more towards wounding the heart than towards making it 
glad. We are continually racing on, like Jehus driving 
furiously, towards some foolish goal; and when we have ar- 
rived there we find nothing to do. The end of the whole 
mad race is emptiness. Nor is that so strange, for all our 
boasted accomplishments have been purely material ones 
and not achievements that could bring real happiness to life. 
They only conjure up for a moment a simulated happiness 
that is without substance or reality. They have served to 
make war more horrible, labor more dreary and mechanical, 
crime easier and vice more accessible, just as much as they 
have served the better interests of life. 

It is not in what a man has but in what he is that he finds 
happiness. Unfortunately the more he has of earthly ad- 
vantages the harder it is for him to realize this fact. Nor is 
this a new situation. It has confronted every age and each 
individual. It was a problem in the background of Adam’s 
life. Because it was not rightly understood it caused a rich 
young ruler to go away sorrowing, losing eternal riches for 
the sake of those which in the end he could not keep, and 
all because he had not learned to value rightly something 
that was a part of himself. It is the peril that we face in our 
turn. To appraise it rightly we will consider its relation to 
the life of a great religious genius, rather than to indulge 
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in self-contemplation, for God has endowed some men with 
a religious genius that makes them models of particular 
phases of the life of the soul, and their careers consequently 
help us to understand our own problems better. 


The More Than Temporal 

So we will seek an answer to our question as to what is 
the matter in a chance remark of Luther’s, which he made 
quite incidentally in this way: On the twenty-fifth of Jan- 
uary 1523 a delegation had come to him from the little town 
of Leisnig, with the request that he should “establish the 
pastoral office with a treatise.” Instead of merely answering 
their particular questions he wrote a little treatise in which 
he made this statement: “Furthermore in such a case” (that 
is if the bishops have ceased to be Christian and refuse 
obedience to the Gospel), “namely, to judge concerning doc- 
trine and to install or depose teachers or pastors, men must 
not be concerned about human laws, prerogatives or the 
emperor, established by princes or bishops, though half the 
world or all of it have maintained them, though they have 
existed one or a thousand years. For the soul of man is an 
eternal thing above everything that is temporal. Therefore 
it must only be ruled and grasped with the eternal Word, 
for it is most reprehensible to rule consciences before God 
by human prerogatives and established usages. Therefore 
our actions must be guided by Scripture and God’s Word. 
For when God’s Word and human teaching are to rule the 
soul together they always come into conflict.” 

Here is our clew to Luther’s religious development. It 
had to come as it did because he rightly valued his soul as 
the most precious thing he possessed, because he realized 
that it “is an eternal thing above everything that is tem- 
poral” and so understood that it was more precious than 
anything else in the whole world because it was created 
by God and redeemed by Jesus Christ. So the preserving 
of that soul, the providing for its needs, the securing of its 
good had to be the chief business of life. It was only an- 
other way of stating and realizing the great truth that had 
been announced to men long before by the Lord Himself: 
“What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul?” It means that there will be no living 
religion till a man realizes the infinite and transcending 
worth to himself of the soul that God has given him. 

(To be concluded next week) 


‘A MISSION EXPERIENCE 


By Miss Jessie Thomas, Missionary on Furlough from India 
HANAMAYAMMA, A BLIND WOMAN’S SISTER 


JUST AS THE lowly shepherds on the plains around Beth- 
lehem were the first ones to hear about the birth of a Sav- 
iour, so we have found many Indian people of the shepherd 
caste very accessible to the Gospel. Many years ago a 
blind woman by the name of Santoshamma, which means 
Joy, learned to know the Lord and served Him all the days 
of her life. 

Santoshamma had a sister, Hanamayamma, and a brother 
who were also baptized. The brother married the niece of 
Hanamayamma as is frequently done in India. A man may 
marry his sister’s daughter but not his brother’s daughter. 
This niece, Ragavamma, had attended one of the mission 
schools for Hindu girls, so she knew something about Jesus 
as we teach the Bible daily to all the pupils in our schools. 

One evening shortly before I left India, while I was in the 
upper room at the Prince Bungalow, the widowed mother, 
Hanamayamma, the widowed daughter, Ragavamma, Hana- 
mayamma’s son, Sanjeevarow, and Ragavamma’s son, a boy 
about ten, came to call on me. As a rule, people come singly, 
but here we had a party of four. 

The son, a boy of about seventeen, had been a secret be- 
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liever for some time but he had not allied himself with 
Christianity because he thought he would be less likely to 
get a position if he were a Christian than if he were a non- 
Christian. However, this year he faithfully attended the 
catechetical class which our pastor, the Rev. E. Prakasham, 
was holding and expected to acknowledge Christ as his 
Master at Easter time. 

What a happy crowd we were! They came with a gift of 
fruit for me although I do not see how they can live on the 
small income they have and I felt ashamed to receive a gift 
from them. We all talked about the things of the Kingdom 
and the future of each one of them. The boy, Sanjeevarow, 
is a junior in our high school and he wants to go on and 
complete his high school course. Ragavamma, the widowed 
daughter, is thinking of taking the course of Bible Training 
at the Bible Training School. 

After the talk, we all prayed, and it was a most touching 
scene. We all knelt and each one offered his prayer of 
thanksgiving and asked that God would guide me on the way 
home and when I reached there. I thought of Paul when 
he said farewell to the people at Troas when they all knelt 
and committed him to God. 

Paul speaks in many places of the church in the houses 
of believers. I could talk about the church in the house of 
Hanamayamma. Many times I have been there when we 
have had a regular service. The non-Christian neighbors 
who are learning about Christ from Hanamayamma and her 
family and from Miriam, the faithful Bible woman, would 
congregate in this house and each one would contribute 
something. All would sing some hymn that Miriam had 
taught them. Sanjeevarow would have two or three of his 
boy friends there and they would sing a song, one would 
read the Bible and Sanjeevarow would pray. In the matter 
of praying, I notice a great difference between Indian and 
American people. Many American Christians are very hes- 
itant about praying in public, but the India Christians talk 
to God as readily as they talk to people. 

Then various women in the room would rise and tell 
some part of the life of Christ. There was quite frequently 
a dialogue which had been taught by the teacher, Miriam. 
In this they brought out the purpose of this meeting. They 
always had an offering and they gave the money to me ask- 
ing me to use it for some good purpose. 

As I was building a church which cost $1,000 and the 
Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church had only given me 
$135 to build the church, I have been using their offerings 
together with all other offerings that came to me, toward 
the building of this church. 

Jesus Christ told us in the Sermon on the Mount that we 
are to be lights, and I feel that that is exactly what Hana- 
mayamma and her family are, lights on a lamp stand that 
are sending forth their rays among the people of the shep- 
herd caste among whom they live. 


THE EVERLASTING GOD 
By John D. M. Brown, Litt.D., Muhlenberg College 


An EvERLASTING Gop, Jehovah, reigns 

Above the firmament upon a throne 

As the appearance of a sapphire stone. 

Beneath Him stretch green meadows, streams, and plains, 
Blue mountains, rolling hills, and endless lanes 

Of ocean waters with their ceaseless moan. 
Power and majesty are His alone, 

For all the nations are as tiny grains 

Of sand. He needs no counsellor to teach 

Him knowledge nor to guide His thought 

Into the path of justice or the way 

Of understanding. None beyond His reach 

Can dwell, nor bring His perfect plans to nought; 
His kingdom shall not change nor pass away. 
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THE COMING OF THE KINGDOM 


By Pror. T. A. KANTONEN, PH.D., Hamma Divinity School 


THERE IS NO SUBJECT of more fundamental importance than 
the coming of the heavenly King and the significance of His 
Kingdom. It is a theme that warrants a bit of concentrated 
Scriptural and doctrinal study on the part of the laity and 
the clergy alike. 

The doctrine of the coming of a “day of Yahweh” which 
is to usher in the Messianic Kingdom appears in the history 
of Israel on various levels of meaning. We find it, for in- 
stance, on the plane of primitive popular belief, attended by 
frightful convulsions of nature. The conception of a national 
God, which supplanted the more primitive beliefs, adds new 
motivation to the doctrine: Yahweh, who makes His original 
appearance in the wilderness, speaking from rugged moun- 
tain heights and from the midst of flames and leading his 
people to war, is coming to make Israel victorious over her 
enemies. But the idea broadens as the prophets use the 
popular expressions to inculcate higher ethical teachings. 
In Amos and Hosea the “day of Yahweh” is a day of judg- 
ment against Israel herself. In Zephaniah it is a day of judg- 
ment against the whole world. In the great exilic and post- 
exilic prophets the positive side of the Messianic Kingdom 
is more explicitly developed on the high level of ethical 
monotheism. According to Ezekiel only a worthy remnant 
of Israel will share in the Kingdom, and Jeremiah opens it 
to righteous Gentiles. In its highest connotation in the Old 
Testament the Kingdom stands for a rebuilt Zion which, as 


the spiritual center of the world, will mediate the blessings 


of God to all nations. 

The legalism and the ritualism of the post-exilic religion 
of the Jews put a check on the spirit of prophecy. Israel 
had a neatly codified law and the officially accepted proph- 
ets; new creative efforts were strangled. The prophetic 
spirit, however, did not die. It now disguised itself under 
the garb of apocalyptic. [The term apocalyptic, signifying 
an “unveiling” or “uncovering” of secret and future things, 
refers specifically to a trend of thought widely prevalent 
among the Jews between 200 B. C. and A. D. 100, according 
to which the belief in a righteous God in a world where evil 
triumphs and God’s people suffer is grounded in the hope 
of a catastrophic coming of the Messianic kingdom, with a 
consequent annihilation of the present world-order. | 

The prophetic message was attached to the name of some 
accepted prophet or ancient worthy in order to get a hear- 
ing; ancient and cryptic forms of speech were used; dreams, 
visions, and symbols became the style. Apocalyptic often 
appears fantastic and artificial, but it represents the faith of 
inspired men who sought to support their fellowmen amid 
the depression of perilous times which threatened to crush 
both the religious and the political hopes of the nation. The 
promises of divine help which the prophets had held out to 
the stricken nation had failed to materialize, and an attitude 
of despair prevailed. The apocalyptists reawakened hope in 
the coming of the Messiah who would redress evils and es- 
tablish a rule of righteousness. The success of the Maccabean 
uprising in the second century afforded a concrete ideal for 
the national hope. The Messianic Kingdom was mainly a 
projection into the future of political ideals which had been 
crushed in the present world. It was as much a national 
dream as a religious belief. But as it became increasingly 
obvious that the Jews could not acquire prominence along 
political or military lines, the hope became more and more 
spiritualized. It is a mistake ever to speak of a purely po- 
litical Messiah, for he is always regarded as the head of a 
theocratic order. In the Jewish mind the national material 
element and the religious spiritual element came to be 
closely welded together. 


The expectation of the Kingdom of the Messiah was partly 
an attitude of faith and hope, but from another angle it was 
also an attitude of despair. It meant that God would sud- 
denly and violently create a new world, not through human 
achievement but entirely by His own power. By discredit- 
ing the human factor the apocalyptists became despondent 
as regards the present age and the present world. Hence 
the predominant note is the belief in divine intervention by 
a great and unusual catastrophe which will annihilate the 
existing order and establish the “world to come.” The 
present world is the work of Satan; God’s kingdom will 
appear in the future. Sustained by the hope of a new mor- 
row, men resigned themselves to letting Satan have his 
inning today. 

We come now to grips with our basic question: What was 
Jesus’ attitude toward the Messianic hope? How did He 
interpret the meaning of the Kingdom? One thing is ob- 
vious: the Kingdom is the very heart of our Lord’s teach- 
ing. It is the one string upon which He continually plays. 
In the synoptic record the term appears either as “kingdom 
of God” or “kingdom of heaven” or “kingdom of heavens.” 
How often Jesus spoke of the Kingdom is reflected in the 
fact that the expression occurs thirty-six times in Matthew, 
thirty-two times in Luke, and fourteen times in the little. 
gospel of Mark. It is also clear that Jesus regarded Himself 
as standing in a unique personal relation to the Kingdom. 
In fact, just as Louis XIV could say, “The state, it is I,” 
Jesus plainly implied: the Kingdom is meaningless apart 
from My personality, it entered into the world in Me, it 
means a personal relation to Me. In a word, He claimed to 
be the Messiah. Such an acknowledgment, however, does 
not settle our question. It merely paves the way for the 
more important consideration: What did He mean by Mes- 
siahship? What kind of kingdom did He propose to build 
and by what means? 


Old Word—New Meaning 

The term “Kingdom” was widely used by the Jews during 
the time of Jesus, but He gave it a new meaning. Just as He 
came not to destroy the law but to fulfill it, so He came not 
to destroy the prophets or the apocalyptists but to fulfill 
them. He gave the utterances of God-inspired men of the 
past a fuller meaning by means of a higher revelation of 
the nature of God. To Jesus’ Jewish contemporaries the 
Messianic Kingdom had come to have an increasingly po- 
litical and nationalistic connotation. They looked for a Mes- 
siah who would overthrow the Roman rule and restore the 
splendor of David and Solomon. Jesus met His bitterest 
opposition, both within His group of disciples and without, 
from those who construed His teaching in terms of this pop- 
ular expectation. The people turned their backs to Him 
when they began to realize that He was not intending to 
be their kind of Messiah. Within the ranks of the disciples, 
Judas appears to have been most bitterly disillusioned. 
Peter was baffled by the submissive ways of a suffering 
Messiah. James and John could not understand why Jesus 
did not distribute thrones in the Kingdom or call fire from 
heaven upon obstreperous towns. How difficult it was for 
the disciples to grasp their Master’s view of the Kingdom 
is revealed by the striking fact that weeks after Easter they 
were still engrossed in the plans for a national kingdom: 
“Lord,” they ask, “dost thou at this time restore the king- 
dom to Israel”? (Acts 1: 6.) 

Yet Jesus’ own statements concerning the essential nature 
of the Kingdom are plain and unequivocal: “My kingdom 
is not of this world”; “The kingdom of God is within you”; 
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the kingdom “cometh not with observation.” He does not 
abandon the present world to the Evil One and project 
God’s reign solely into the future. He does not despair of 
the world and of the possibility of saving the mass of man- 
kind. He has His own insight into the character of God 
and into the way in which God’s purposes are to be realized 
in the world. 

At the beginning of His ministry, in the so-called “temp- 
tation” experience, our Lord faced specifically the issue: 
What kind of Messiah am I to be? What kind of kingdom 
am I to build? Various courses of action presented them- 
selves to Him. In the light of His own unique insight into 
the nature of God and the meaning of God’s word, He re- 
jected those conceptions of Messiahship which did not con- 
form to this insight. He was not to be a bread-Messiah, a 
well-fed and well-feeding ruler for whom material and 
economic values were paramount. Nor was He to be a 
temple-jumping Messiah, one dependent upon a miraculous 
display of supernatural power. Such a Messiah would not 
have refused in his hour of tragedy, as did Jesus, to call 
upon legions of angels to support Him. Nor was He, finally, 
to be an ideal-lowering, compromising Messiah. He would 
not revise His plans in the interest of “practical” considera- 
tions; He would enter into partnership with no one but His 
God alone. He was to be, not the people’s Messiah, nor the 
priests’ Messiah, but God’s Messiah. And since God is 


_ Spirit, He was to build a spiritual Kingdom in the hearts 


of men, relying on God’s methods alone, not on violence 
or connivance of any kind. Jesus emerged from the wilder- 
ness with a very specific vocational consciousness. He knew 
what His Kingdom was to be like, and He adhered to His 
Kingdom-program through opposition, revilement, and 


death. 


Of Persons, Not Possessions or Powers 

The Kingdom which Jesus went out to build is one to be 
defined not in terms of race or geography, blood or soil, 
culture or organization, economics or politics, space or time, 
but in terms of personality. 

Various inadequate and misleading conceptions, which 
do not carry out Jesus’ basic insight into the nature of the 
Kingdom, persist even today. The gross features of the old 
Jewish apocalyptic are continued in millennianism of various 
types. With a mundane conception of the Kingdom, a 
deterministic view of history, and a fundamentalistic inter- 
pretation of Scripture, the proponents of millennianism 
make specific calculations concerning the approach and the 
duration of the Kingdom. Others are persuaded that the 
Kingdom is identical with the historical Church. Still others 
go to the opposite extreme and say that the Kingdom is 
not in the world at all; it is something supramundane, other- 
worldly, eschatological. This view, another Christian variety 
of the Jewish apocalyptic, derives its strength primarily 
from the fact it was widely prevalent in the early Church. 
The first Christians, surrounded as they were by conditions 
similar to those which engendered the earlier apocalyptic, 
found consolation in the hope of the Lord’s early catas- 
trophic return. The question remains, of course, whether 
the Church, like the original twelve, may have lacked the 
perspective to grasp adequately the long-range spiritual 
purposes of her Master. In the pessimistic theology of post- 
war Germany there is a powerful revival of the tendency 
to remove God and His Kingdom far from this world into 
another world, from the present into the future. One can- 
not escape the observation that there is something rather 
convenient in such a view: let God rule in His heaven, 
Hitler will take care of things here. 

These conceptions represent not untruths but half-truths. 
They are the inevitable consequences of trying to conceive 
of the Kingdom as anything less than personal. According 
to our Lord’s teaching, the Kingdom is both present and 
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NOTES ON THE COLLECT 


By Paul Zeller Strodach 


The Fourth Sunday after the Epiphany 
ALMIGHTY God, Who knowest us to be set in the midst of so many 
and great dangers, that by reason of the frailty of our nature we 
cannot always stand upright: Grant to us such strength and pro- 
tection as may support us in all dangers and carry us through all 
temptations; ... 

WHILE THERE is apparent similarity between this and last 
Sunday’s Collect, there is a different approach and, per- 
haps, a widening of the “field” of dangers about which To- 
day’s Little Prayer centers. 

Approach it by way of the Epistle and the Gospel for the 
Day. In the former the dangers are the temptation to break 
those Commandments which relate to one’s duty to one’s 
neighbor: “to love one another,’—the love which is with- 
held when those peculiarly personal commandments are 
ignored and broken. And John tells us, that if we cannot, 
do not, love our brother, we certainly cannot, do not, love 
God! Many and great dangers, indeed! 

In the Gospel we find the physical dangers in which in 
daily life we are set in the midst. Truly many and constant 
and on every side: who would need a catalog of these? But 
the very fact that we find ourselves, like the disciples, sud- 
denly set in the midst of such, is like it was to them not only 
a great but a grave danger,—the failure of faith in the midst 
of peril; of humble and certain trust; of casting one’s care 
on Him! 

In all of these our admission must be, that by reason of 
the frailty of owr nature we cannot always stand wpright. 
That almost sounds as though one were offering an excuse 
for falling: blaming it on weak human flesh. It is a reason 
but not an excuse. One’s very weakness is a rich field for 
the enemy’s attack in force. But weakness recognized and 
admitted, then can be strengthened; and endurance may be 
acquired by grace. That is exactly the gist of this petition. 

But notice, the prayer is not that we may be kept from, 
but that we be supported in and carried through; but note, 
also, that the Prayer pleads for such strength and protection 
as will support and carry! Just read for your heart’s peace: 
Psalm 27: 14; Isaiah 40: 29, 31; 43: 1-3. 

Have you noticed one very important turn in this Collect? 
We pray to be supported, to be carried through: that is, to 
be strengthened to “endure, suffering manfully”; but the 
whole situation, just like the disciples in the little ship, 
again is placed right in the mighty hand and all-embracing 
(and enduring!) love of God. “Blessed is the man who 
trusteth in him!” “Lo, I am with you alway.” “He careth 
for you.” 


NEWS BRIEFS 

PRELIMINARY PLANS are being developed for the Fourth 
Lutheran World Convention, which is to be held in the 
United States in 1940. Representatives from Lutheran 
churches in two score countries are expected to attend. The 
exact time and place will be determined by the American 
members early in 1938 and reported to the meeting of the 
Executive Committee next May. 


Accorvinc to latest reports the Lutherans of Spain under 
the direction of Pastor Fliedner are permitted to hold serv- 
ices. Sometime ago it was reported that one of the Spanish 
pastors had been put to death. Assistance of this suffering 
Church has been included in the budget of the Lutheran 
World Convention. 


An wea tried out by a Luther League in a West Coast 
community might well be accepted more generally. The 
League was host to three newly married couples within its 
membership. A huge wedding cake was cut and served 
with many other delicious dishes. After this gathering the 
entire group remained for the evening mission service. 
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MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD OF 
THE UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH IN 
AMERICA 


Reported for “The Lutheran” by Secretary Dr. W. H. Greever 


THE FIFTH MEETING of the Executive Board of the U. L. 
C. A., for the biennium, was held in New York on January 
13, 1938. Three members, Dr. John L. Zimmerman, Judge 
Claude T. Reno and Mr. Robert Bowe, were absent and 
excused. 

Regular committees reported, and the President presented 
several items for informal discussion. 


The Promotional Movement 


The President gave account of reactions from the efforts 
made so far for the general promotion of life and service in 
the Church, all of which were reassuring. There are evi- 
dences in every part of the Church of increased interest and 
activity. The report of the Treasurer, showing a steady 
increase in contributions for beneficences for more than six 
months, compared with months of the year before, confirmed 
the opinion that a “movement” has begun which can be 
sustained and strengthened. 


Merging of Boards 


No definite decisions were reported on pending mergers 
of Boards, but report of progress was made in the case of the 
Inner Mission Board, the Committee on Evangelism and the 
Committee on Social and Moral Welfare. 


Merging of Synods 


Official information was presented concerning the progress 
and present status of the merging of the four synods in 
Pennsylvania, as follows: East Pennsylvania, West Penn- 
sylvania, Alleghany and Susquehanna. The information in- 
dicated that this merger would probably be consummated in 
May of this year. 

The Executive Board gave consideration to questions af- 
fecting synods in the Midwest and approved the suggestion 
that a conference be held by those interested for the con- 
sideration of the question of a merging of several synods in 
the midwestern sections of the U. S. A. 


Participation in World Conference 


The Executive Board voted authority for participation in 
the formation of a World Council of Churches, subject to 
certain conditions to which others have agreed through their 
official representatives. The World Council of Churches is 
to be formed by the merging of the World Conference on 
Faith and Order and the World Conference on Life and 
Work. The Executive Board received information that at a 
recent meeting of official representatives of Christian Church 
bodies in America, President F. H. Knubel was nominated 
and elected as one of ten American delegates to a Confer- 
ence of sixty members to meet in Holland next May to 
formulate a constitution for the World Council of Churches. 
Dr. Knubel indicated the probability of a meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Lutheran World Convention 
in Europe also next May, and the Executive Board expressed 
approval of his attendance upon these two meetings if cir- 
cumstances permit. 


Representatives to Synods 


The Executive Board, through the officers, has almost 
completed schedules for representatives of the U. L. C. A. 
to the 1938 meetings of the constituent synods. Data from 
the various boards has been gathered, and the synods will 
be requested to ask questions and to discuss the general 
interests of the Church. 
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Interesting Figures 
The Treasurer presented certain comparative statements 
and data on contributions for beneficences, which will fur- 
nish interesting reading, as he announced his purpose to 
give the material to THE LuTHERAN for publication in an 
early issue. [See page 25. Ep.] 


Elections 
Board of Deaconess Work: The Rev. P. S. Baringer to 
succeed Dr. W. A. Wade, resigned, and Mrs. O. A. Sardeson 
to succeed Mr. I. S. Runyon, deceased. 
Commission of -Adjudication: Dr. B. H. Pershing to suc- 
ceed Dr. John Aberly, resigned, and Dr. C. M. Jacobs to 
succeed Dr. J. A. W. Haas, deceased. 


Organized Work with Children 


As a solution of practical problems which have given the 
Church great concern over a period of many years, and as 
a provision for one of the greatest tasks of the Church the 
following was approved by the Executive Board as the 
report of a special committee constituted by the Columbus 
Convention: 


Report of Committee on Organized Work 
with Children 


The Committee has held two meetings since the meeting of the 
Executive Board in October. It now submits the following as the 
result of review and reconsideration of all phases of the mat- 
ters involved, and, by unanimous action, on January 4,. 1938, 
recommends approval by the Executive Board: 

1. That the present work of the Light Brigade and the Junior 
Luther League and the further extension of organized work with 
children shall be conducted under the name, The Children of the 
Church. 

2. That the aim shall be: To help the children grow in Chris- 
tian faith and love, and to express the same through joyful and 
effective participation in all phases of the life and work of the 
Church at home and abroad. 

3. That membership in this special group shall be: All children 
from birth through eleven years of age, inclusive. 

4. That the Women’s Missionary Society be designated as the 
agency to carry on this work in all congregations of the Church. 

5. That a special committee, to build and project the program 
for the children of the Church, be constituted as follows: 

Three representatives appointed by the Women’s Missionary 
Society. 

Three representatives appointed by the Luther League of 
America. 

Three representatives appointed by the Parish and Church 
School Board. 

That this committee be instructed to begin building and pro- 
jecting this program immediately, and report to the United Lu- 
theran Church in America in 1940. 

That during this formative period this committee be under the 
general direction of the Parish and Church School Board. 


The next meeting of the Executive Board is to be held in 
Philadelphia on April 7, 1938. 


APPARENTLY Communism is learning that the Christian 
faith cannot be driven from men’s hearts and minds by force. 
It will be necessary to resort to a spiritual fight, announces 
the Russian Commissar of Education. The Baptist and Re- 
flector quotes this statement: “For the moment we will 
change our fighting tactics against the Church. During the 
past twenty years we have used every sort of force in our 
fight against religion. That period is at an end. The new 
period will witness a spiritual fight against religion. This 
fight will call for even greater effort than violence. Above 
all we shall need a large number of highly trained and cul- 
tured propagandists. When the second period shall be closed, 
then the third and last period will be entered upon, in which 
religion in the Soviet Union will exist only as an historical 
memory.” But perhaps God has a different plan. 
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HOME BLESSING 


Dr. E. Bryan Keisler, Pastor, Officiates at the Consecration of Pres- 
ident and Mrs. J. C. Kinard’s New Home, Newberry, S. C. 


Reported for “The Lutheran” by Dr. R. A. Goodman 


In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. Amen. 
. Peace be to this house. 
. Our help is in the Name of the Lord. 
B Who made heaven and earth. 
. The foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have 
nests. 
FB But the Son of man hath not where to lay His head. 
. Whoso offereth praise glorifieth me. 
BR And to him that ordereth his conversation aright will 
I show the salvation of God. 
. And these words which I command thee this day. 
EB Shall be in thine heart. 
in. And thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children. 
B And shall talk of them when thou sittest in thine house. 
in. For we are strangers and sojourners as were all our 
fathers 
B& For our citizenship is in heaven. 
. As for me and my house 
EB We will serve the Lord. 


Min. 


All Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost: as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever 
shall be, world without end. Amen. 

Min. The Lord be with you. 


& And with thy spirit. 

Min. Let us pray. 
Lord Christ, beneath Thy starry dome 
We light this flickering lamp of home, 
And where bewildering shadows throng 
Uplift our prayer and evensong. 
Dost Thou, with heaven in Thy ken, 
Seek still a dwelling place with men, 
Wandering the world in ceaseless quest? 
O Man of Nazareth, be our Guest! 


Lord Christ, the bird his nest has found, 
The fox is sheltered in his ground, 
But dost Thou still this dark earth tread 
And have no place to lay Thy head? 
Shepherd of mortals, here behold 
A little flock, a wayside fold 
That wait Thy presence to be blest— 
O Man of Nazareth, be our Guest! 

R Amen. 


Bless this house, O Lord, we pray 
Keep it safe by night and day. 

Bless the walls so firm and stout 
Keeping want and trouble out. 

Bless the roof and chimneys tall 

Let Thy peace lie over all. 

Bless the doors that they may Pipve 
Ever open to joy and love. 


Bless the windows shining bright 
Letting in God’s heavenly light. 
Bless the hearth a-blazing there 
With smoke ascending like a prayer. 
Bless the folk who dwell within; 
Keep them pure and free from sin. 
Bless us all that we may be 
Fit, O Lord, to dwell with Thee. 

K Amen. 


O God, Thou art ever mindful of the comfort of Thy chil- 
dren. As Thou hast sanctified the family and hallowed the 
home, may this home, consecrated to Thy glory, sanctify 
the lives and hallow the memories of all who enter it. May 
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the life and health of those who dwell here be precious in 
Thy sight. Care for their physical necessities as Thou dost 
so graciously and generously provide for the spiritual needs 
of all Thy children. May peace, and concord, and happiness 
here ever prevail. Be pleased to continue to use the mem- 
bers of this home to the furtherance of Thy kingdom; 
through Jesus Christ, Thy Son, Our Lord, Who liveth and 
reigneth with Thee, and the Holy Ghost, ever one God, 
world without end. B Amen. 


THE CONSECRATION 
We bless and consecrate this home to the Glory of God and 
to the nurturing of Christian faith and moral character: In the 
Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen. 
May nothing evil cross this door 
And may ill-fortune never pry 
About these windows; may the roar 
And rains go by. 


May laughter drown the raucous shout 
And, though the sheltering walls are thin, 
May they be strong to keep hate out 
And hold love in. 
Min. Let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us; and 
establish Thou the work of our hands. 
R. Yea, the work of our hands establish Thou it. 
Min. The Blessing of Almighty God, the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, be with you all. Amen. 
Accompanying a copy of the liturgy used, Dr. Goodman 
has written as follows: 
Our beloved Lutheran Church has been praying and 
preaching these several years in an effort to develop Chris- 
tian homes. The Church has found it difficult to remain 


’ Christian and spiritual while the homes are tending to be- 


come pagan and sensual. We have called with no uncertain 
voice for the bringing of Christ and His reverence back to 
the home and hearth. There He properly belongs, for did 
He not first lay His head in a mother’s arms before He was 
found in His Father’s house? Let us fondly hope the good 
work of the excellent authors of “Light for Today” is being 
blest of God for the revival of home religion and piety. 

In this connection, consecration of homes, not unknown 
but all too rare, is most appropriate and commendable. Why 
not? Especially newly built homes. Rented homes, apart- 
ment and temporary homes may offer hindrances to this 
beautiful act, but not homes for permanent residence. 

Such was thoroughly and impressively done by Dr. and 
Mrs. James C. Kinard of Newberry, S. C. Dr. Kinard, who 
is president of Newberry College and an outstanding lay- 
man of our United Lutheran Church in America, and Mrs. 
Kinard upon occupying their beautiful new home the first 
day duly consecrated it to spiritual ends also. Upon their 
request their present pastor, the Rev. Dr. E. Bryan Keisler, 
and a former pastor-friend, the Rev. Dr. John C. Peery, 
prepared a ritual, simple, scriptural, and deeply spiritual, 
for the happy occasion. With the family gathered by the fire- 
side and a few invited friends, the pastors in a very im- 
pressive manner consecrated to the glory of God and Chris- 
tian hospitality this lovely home. 

The architecture of this residence is of the chaste and 
simple Colonial style. It is finely suggestive of the great 


‘ basic virtues upon which a home, or a nation even, should 


be built, simplicity, solidity, and beauty. Add the Christian 
virtues of faith, hope, and charity, and no more is desir- 
able. These were breathed in the act of consecration which 
is here quoted. 

That this fine custom should grow and increase among us 
Christians, this ritual should be made available to any who 
may desire beautifully and appropriately to recognize God’s 
rights in the institution of home. Let us open the door to 
Him Who has come to bless and to save! 
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“ASSISTANTS WITH CHRISI” 


A Sermon on Stewardship by Kenneth H. Cornell, Ingomar, Pa. 


“Thus let a man think of us as assistants with Christ and 
stewards of the secrets of God. This being so, it is required 
in stewards henceforth that a man be found faithful.” 


Tuts 1s a rather literal and free translation of I Corin- 
thians 4: 1, 2 from the original Greek. 

The question that is foremost in my mind is: What are the 
requirements of the Christian? In other words, what are 
the claims or demands that God has upon you and me? 
What does he expect of us? What does He need of us? 
What does He want us to do? 

Moses has outlined the requirements of a godly man or a 
godly nation. His is, perhaps, not the briefest outline. It is 
rather significant that men living in a past age were sys- 
tematic in presenting what is expected of a righteous per- 
son. Moses writes in Deuteronomy 10: 12, 13: 

“And now Israel, what doth the Lord thy God require of 
thee, but... 

(1) to fear the Lord thy God, 

(2) to walk in all his ways, and... 

(3) to love him, and... 

(4) to serve the Lord thy God with all thy heart and 

with all thy soul, and... 

(5) to keep the commandments of the Lord, and His 

statutes, 
which I command thee this day for thy good?” 

Micah, the minor prophet, in a later day has put it much 

more briefly, and yet none the less systematically. “He hath 


showed thee, O man, what is good; and what does the Lord | 


require of thee, but... 

(1) to do justly and... 

(2) to love mercy, and... 

(3) to walk humbly with thy God?” 

Thus far, I have told you what two godly men of the 
Bible have said regarding God’s requirements of you and of 
me. Beside what they have said, I wish to give you my out- 
line for the Christian’s life. My text has three divisions, as 
Micah’s. It has the identical first point of Moses’ outline. 
I should think that you are a Christian . . ., if you do these 
three things: 

(1) Be fearful of God. 

(2) Be faithful to God. 

(3) Go forward for God. 

There are what I call three very important requirements of 
the Christian’s life. 


Fear of God Proper 

First, the idea of being fearful of God is basic in our 
Lutheran belief. You cannot be a good Lutheran and not 
fear God. Neither can you be a good Christian and not 
fear God. If we remember the Christian teaching of our 
youth, a basic and elemental truth is to fear God. Luther 
says in his explanation of each commandment, we should 
so fear and love God. ... Fear and love go together in the 
Christian’s life. To the extent that we fear God, to that 
extent we shall love Him. That is the trouble with the un- 
Christian world today. It does not fear God. Before we 
shall fear and love Him, we must believe that He is. There 
are men today who are trying to postulate God out of His 
world. There are men who are presumptuous enough in 
their reasoning to think that they have accomplished it. 

The certainty of the Being of God has never been without 
testimony. It is surprising how many texts there are in the 
Word in which the exhortation is to fear the Lord. Fear 
God in the sense that you respect and reverence Him. This 
is an ever-recurring theme in the Psalms. The Psalmist is 
continually calling to the attitude of fearing God: 


In Psalm 2:11. “Serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice 
with trembling.” 

In Psalm 34:11. “Come ye children, hearken unto me: I 
will teach you the fear of the Lord.” 

In Psalm 111:10. “The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom: a good understanding have all they that do his 
commandments: his praise endureth forever.” 

Fear God! To be fearful of God is to be obedient to one of 
the first principles of the Christian way of life. To be fearful 
of God means to acknowledge the existence of the Higher 
Being. To be fearful of God means to submit and sub- 
ordinate your life to Him. To be fearful of God means to 
pray. Jesus said, “Watch and pray.” 

If you are a Christian, my first thought is that you have 
learned to be fearful of God. My second thought is... you 
must be faithful to God. First, there is fear, respect and 
reverence in your heart and mind toward God. First, fear, 
then faith. 

Paul says that the faithful are assistants with Christ. Paul 
rejoiced that he could write to the Corinthian Christians 
and refer to them as well as of himself as assistants with 
Christ and stewards of the secrets of God. Paul says, more- 
over in stewards, here on this earth, right here where you 
and I dwell, it is required that henceforth we be found 
faithful to God. 

An Assistant’s Selection 

Dr. Ross Stover is the popular preaching and singing 
Lutheran pastor of the Friendly Church of the Friendly 
City of Philadelphia. His Lenten services are attended 
4,000 strong. He has the credit of holding the largest sun- 
rise Easter service in the world. A couple of years ago as 
many as 75,000 Christians came together in Temple Stadium, 
Philadelphia, for that service. 

One of the happiest days of his life is to pick out each year 
an assistant pastor, an assistant with Christ, from the Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary in Philadelphia. He picks them 
for what he calls an interneship in his church. He does not 
make his selection alone on the basis of talents. He picks 
one who is willing to use his talents for the Master. That is 
really being an assistant with Christ and a steward of the 
secrets of God. 

The young man of his choice serves from one January to 
the next for pay. He also receives invaluable information 
and experience from Dr. Stover. To each applicant for the 
job, he asks the following questions: “Are you really a 
Christian?” “Will you work hard?” “What are your 
talents?” 

For you and for me, we might well ask ourselves the 
following questions: “Am I really and truly a Christian?” 
“Am I working hard?” “Am I using my talents?” 

In the vestibule, this morning, on the left hand side of the 
bulletin board, there is a list of possible jobs in your church. 
The list is a clipping from Tue LurHeraAn. You may pos- 
sibly be out of a job at times in the world of affairs, but you 
need never be out of a job in His church. Paul says... be 
an assistant with Christ! Be a steward of the secrets of God! 
Help God manage His church. 

When Paul wrote in the words of our text, I am sure he 
wasn’t thinking only of the clergy; he had everyone in mind. 

In the baseball world, we are hearing of managers talking 
trades these days. Why? They are endeavoring to strengthen 
their respective clubs. The manager that has everyone that 
he needs in his set-up has no need of going into conference 
with other managers. A strong team, a pennant winner and 
likely World Series contender, is one made up of strong in- 
dividual players. Professional pilots want strong infields 
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and outfields. They want a consistently good pitching staff. 
A team is strong when all the players click together in the 
games. Comparatively seldom are the opportunities for 
single, spectacular plays. In baseball life, an “assist” is a 
more frequent play. An “assist,” as I understand it, is a 
play wherein one player aids another. In a word, the play 
is not executed by one player alone. Paul felt that he was 
not doing the work of the church alone. Every one of the 
Christians at Corinth he regarded as assistants with Christ. 
As yet many of us may regard ourselves as apprentices or 
rookies in the work of the church. It need not always be 
so. This much is sure, if we are at all involved in the work 
of the church, we are in a real sense His assistants. Let us 
not forget that Christ needs the whole church to put across 
His program, just as the most capable manager of any 
league needs his whole team to win. 


Not an Easy Position 


Is it hard, sometimes, to be an assistant of Christ? I think 
it is. The Christian’s work is never easy. Let me illustrate. 

Robert Moffat heard the divine call to go to South Africa. 
He was in love with Mary Smith who returned his affection. 
When Moffat received the call, Mary’s parents insisted that 
she remain in Manchester. They called her attention to the 
fact that she was their only daughter and they were getting 
older. As worthy as the Christian cause was, how could 
they give her up? So Robert Moffat went out to endure the 
hardships of a Christian missionary alone, hopeful that some 
day he might be able to marry the girl he loved. No doubt, 
the very day Mary’s folk learned that Robert intended to 
be a missionary, they had other plans for her. The parents 
endeavored to break up the friendship by forcing their 
daughter to write a letter informing the missionary that 
she could never go to Africa. Then letters a long time over- 
due began coming from the mission fields. Although in no 
written words, they told of hardships and loneliness. These 
letters from one far away busily engaged in a merciful 
ministry softened the hearts of the parents. They recon- 
sidered their previous decision. On their knees on a Decem- 
ber evening before an open fireplace, they talked it all over 
with their God and decided differently. Mary went to Africa 
and became the helpful wife and companion of the man 
who later translated the Bible into the language of the 
natives and who was Christ’s assistant in saving many souls. 
Don’t you see? ... Mary Smith was no substitute for Robert 
Moffat. Possibly, she had neither the learning, the scholar- 
ship nor the ability of the great missionary, but one thing 
she could be, an assistant with Christ, an assistant with her 
husband for Christ. Don’t you see? ... That is being faith- 
ful to God. 

Possibly the day is not far off when Jesus will say to you: 
“Render the account of thy stewardship.” The disciples of 
an earlier day heard those words and knew what they 
meant. It is altogether likely that we shall hear those words 
again from the lips of our Lord and Master, for He is coming 
again, we know not when. “He is coming in the cloud with 
power and great glory.” ... “Render the account of thy 
stewardship!” In these words of Jesus, the definite article 
“the” (the account) and “thy” (thy stewardship) mean 
more than we are ready regularly to admit. 


Fidelity’s Proportions 


Jesus explains this principle of faithfulness so clearly: 
“He that is faithful in a very little is faithful also in much; 
and he that is unrighteous in a very little is unrighteous also 
in much.” After he had spoken this truth and eternal prin- 
ciple, he spoke words that can convey but one meaning, 
and that meaning faithfulness to the end: “No servant can 
serve two masters: For either he will hate the one and love 
the other, or else he will hold to one and despise the other. 
Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.” 
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Have you already forgotten what Paul says in this fourth 
chapter of his first letter to the Christians at Conmnthivae 
That we are the assistants with Christ, and therefore we 
are obliged to come to the assistance of Christ! That we are 
stewards of the secrets or mysteries of God! 

We may not understand the deep mysteries of God. Yet 
we are entrusted with the sacred service of imparting them 
to others. Dr. Andrew Bonar once said that it was a mys- 
tery to him how sin should have come into the world. Still 
it was a greater mystery to him how God should have come 
here to hear the penalty of it Himself. The mysteries or 
secrets of God! Do we understand them? I think not. One 
writer defines a mystery thus: “In its strict sense, a mystery 
is a supernatural truth, one that of its very nature lies above 
the finite intelligence.” The Power of God’s word! .. . The 
spiritual benefits of. the Sacraments! ... The assurance of 
the forgiveness of sins! . . . The hope of eternal life! .. . 
All of these are deep mysteries of God that we know little 
about only as we learn of them in the Bible and Christian 
experience; and who among you who is really and truly a 
Christian will deny them? 

Paul was a faithful assistant of the Christ. He taught, 
preached and lived the mysteries of God. He risked his all 
for the Christ. What then are the requirements for the 
Christian? 

(1) Be fearful of God. 
(2) Be faithful to God. 
(3) Go forward for God. 


Paul fulfilled these three fully. He did not fail because 
he did not falter. Let us not forget that this is God’s world. 

Let us not forget that we have His unfinished work to do. 

Something of the spirit of David Livingstone might well 
be ours. He said, “We will go anywhere provided it be 
forward.” 

H. H. Barstow has a poem entitled “Our Stewardship.” 
We cannot emphasize it too much. 


O Christ, Who gavest all for us, 
What less can we return to Thee 

Than all we are, and all we have 
And all we hope to have or be? 


With wisdom, love and bounty free 
Thy hand has blessed us day by day; 

What have we that we owe Thee not? 
What can we do the debt to pay? 


Oh teach us, Lord, how best to use 
Thy goods for Thee and fellow man; 
That we may hear Thy word, “Well done!” 
When Thou our stewardship shalt scan. 


Jupce Miner is the owner of a famous bird sanctuary at 
Kingsville, Ontario, Canada. Twice a year flocks of geese 
stop at Miner’s sanctuary and he puts a verse of Scripture 
on a tag that he places on each bird. In this way he spreads 
the Gospel among the Indians and the Eskimos in the Far 
North who kill the geese for food. 


A story is told of an atheist who sent a young man a 
parcel of infidel literature advising him to read it in pref- 
erence to the Bible. In reply the young man wrote: 

“Dear Sir: If you have anything better than the Sermon 
on the Mount, the parable of the Prodigal Son, and that of 
the Good Samaritan, or if you have any code of morals 
better than the Ten Commandments, or anything more con- 
soling and beautiful than the Twenty-third Psalm, or, on 
the whole, anything that will throw more light on the future 
and reveal to me a Father more merciful and kind than I 
find in the New Testament, send it along.” 
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“THE SPIRIT SAITH TO THE 
CHURCHES” 


Dr. J. C. Kunzmann Writes of the Place and Value of the Last 
Book of the Bible—Revelation 


It 1s a REVELATION, not an obscuration. It unveils, not 
veils. It reveals, not conceals. 

It reveals the work of Christ, assigned to Him by the 
Father, from the establishment of the Church at Ephesus on 
through the whole period of the existence of the Church, 
the bringing in of the Kingdom, the regeneration and restor- 
ation of all things foretold by the prophets since the world 
began. 

It was signified (sign-ified) to John under words literal 
and figurative imparted to him by Christ’s angel, to be sent 
to the churches. When writers use symbols, as Bunyan does 
in his “Pilgrim’s Progress,” it is not for the purpose of ob- 
scuration, but for bringing out the truth. A number of these 
symbols are explained in the Apocalypse, and the others are 
found, especially in the Old Testament, which is the Book 
of types and symbols. When men attempt to find these sym- 
bols either in Jewish apocraphas, pagan writings or secular 
authors, instead of what the Holy Spirit says elsewhere, they 
do not interpret Scripture, but misinterpret it. We must 
heed what Jesus says: “Search the Scriptures.” They are 
the truth. Peter tells us that what the Spirit says in one 
place must be interpreted by what the Spirit says in an- 
other place, and there dare not be an “idios” interpretation. 
From “idos” comes the word “idiotic.” There is no other 
book in the Bible for whose correct interpretation the Holy 
Spirit has given us so much help as in the Apocalypse, and 
yet no book has been so grossly misinterpreted. 

We cannot understand the book unless we have a correct 
conception of the word “angel.” Malak in Hebrew, and 
Aggelos in Greek, mean messenger. It is applied to John 
the Baptist, a man in the flesh. It is also applied to Elijah 
in the prophecy, a man glorified. It is applied to Jesus, the 
angel of the covenant of the Old Testament, and a number 
of times called “angel” in the Apocalypse. We cannot be in 
doubt as to who was Christ’s angel, the messenger He sent 
to reveal to the apostles “the things to come.” Besides this, 
it is seven times stated, “He that hath an ear, let him hear 
what the Spirit saith to the churches.” It is the Spirit Who 
shows John the vision and tells him of the things to come. 
Then when we contemplate the seven angels to whom John 
was to send the Apocalypse, we are certain that these were 
not created angels sent from heaven to take charge of the 
churches, or we would have heard of that strange arrange- 
ment in church history, and some of these angels would 
still be in charge of some of these churches which exist to 
this day. So we are certain that these angels were the pas- 
tors of the congregations under whatever title you may 
choose. 


Created and Redeemed “Angels” 


As therefore both created angels and redeemed men are 
called “angels” in the Apocalypse, the Holy Spirit was care- 
ful to differentiate ‘between these two orders, and we will 
usually find that differentiation in the context. Created 
angels are no part of the Church, and hence they are no 
part of those to whom it is the Father’s good pleasure to 
give the Kingdom. They are sent to those who are heirs of 
salvation but never to be co-witnesses with the Holy Spirit 
to constitute them heirs, They may deliver a saving mes- 
sage, but cannot give a saving experience. 

The angels in common with the redeemed in heaven, and 
even with all creation personalized, ascribe glory to God, 
and honor. They do it by “saying.” When you carefully 
note what the angels say and what the redeemed “sing,” you 
will have one of the differentiations between the two. If 
you carefully note what is said in Rev. 5: 7-10 concerning 
the four living ones and the twenty-four elders, and how 
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these two classes alone “sing,” alone have harps, and alone 
have golden bowls which are the prayers of the saints, you 
will note that these are redeemed ones and not created 
angels. They are the Kingdom, they are the royal priests. 
They reign with Christ on earth, and the created angels do 
none of these things. Even if we accept the reading of the 
Codex Alexandrinus, one of the four Uncial* manuscripts 
of the fifth century, as over against the other three Uncial 
manuscripts in which the Codex Sinaiticus is included and 
which is of the fourth century, what we have stated above 
will be amply verified. But the other three Uncial manu- 
scripts and all the important early copies of the Scriptures 
have the phrase, “redeemed us” in the sentences referred 
to. The only work of the created angels in the Apocalypse, 
of which we can be certain of having been accomplished by 
them, is the expulsion of Satan and his angels under the 
leadership of Michael from their own habitation. 


That Special Blessing 

The Holy Spirit, Rev. 1: 3, singles out the Apocalypse 
from the other sixty-five books and pronounces a special 
blessing on those who read and keep “the words of THE 
PROPHECY.” Why does He do this? For two reasons. It 
cannot be denied that all Scripture, whether it be biography, 
history, or what else, may be summed up under two cate- 
gories: foretelling and forth telling, prophecy and teaching. 
In both of these respects the Apocalypse is pre-eminent. 

1. Prophecy. It is the only prophetic Book in the New 
Testament, and the only one in the entire Scriptures which 
is thoroughly consecutive in its events, though not always 
necessarily consecutive in the narration. Daniel’s prophecy 
is the most consecutive up to the first coming, but not so 
with reference to the events of the second coming. So in 
all the prophetic books of the Old Testament, you will not 
find an orderly successiveness of events and because of that, 
the Holy Spirit has given to us this final prophecy so that 
we may locate in it and through what it says, all the un- 
fulfilled prophecies in all the other books of the Bible. As 
you read the Apocalypse you must be struck with the fact 
of the oft repetition of “after this” and “after these things,” 
which it contains. For instance, under the Seven Seals, the 
second comes after the first, and so on to the seventh. But 
under the fifth and under the sixth seal, you must under- 
stand that the tribulation has set in, that those which hin- 
dered the manifestation of antichrist have been removed in 
the fourth chapter, and that it must have been antichrist 
who slew the company of souls under the altar and also 
those who were before the throne of God in the seventh 
chapter. And yet antichrist is not mentioned until the 
eleventh chapter and fully described in the thirteenth. The 
reason that all the unfulfilled prophecies are connected with 
the Apocalypse is because it is the completion and the cul- 
mination of all the unfulfilled prophecies. 

2. Teaching. As the Apocalypse is the culmination of all 
prophecies, so it is the culmination, the completion of all the 
teachings of the Bible. There is not another book in the 
Bible which has in it so many fundamental doctrines as the 
Apocalypse, beginning with the Trinity, 1: 1, 1: 4, 5, on to 
the blessed hope which is set before us in the Scriptures. 
You have there creation and redemption, soteriology and 
eschatology. We have catalogued twelve different funda- 
mental doctrines which we have found in the Apocalypse, 
and as we think over it, we have by no means enumerated 
them all. Therefore because this book is pre-eminent both 
in prophecy and in teaching, the Holy Spirit calls special 
attention to it and pronounces a special blessing upon those 
who are animated by its truth. Oh, what the Church has 
missed by its neglect of heeding what the Spirit saith to the 
churches! 

* An Uncial manuscript is one in which the text is not written in cap- 


ital and small letters, but in capitals only. Such manuscripts are likely 
to be older. Ep. 
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THE COMING OF THE KINGDOM 
(Continued from page 7) 


future, both individual and social, both in the world and 
not of the world. It is both material and spiritual, for while 
it implies an inner change in man, it receives its outward 
expression in social relations and has a definite bearing on 
the use of the things of this life. When we try to express 
the Kingdom in terms of anything static, we get into para- 
doxes; the solution of these paradoxes lies in the living, 
growing, dynamic reality known as personality. 

In speaking of the Kingdom, Jesus never concerned Him- 
self with the externals of space and time nor with the tech- 
nics of organization. He even disclaimed knowledge of the 
details of its ultimate consummation: “But of that day or 
that hour knoweth no one, not even the angels in heaven, 
neither the Son, but the Father only” (Matt. 24: 36). He 
was content to leave these matters to the Father. But He 
constantly did stress the qualitative aspect of the Kingdom, 
the eternal character of God and the kind of character that 
results when men live out their contacts with Him. 

Luther shows his usual ability to grasp the central thing 
and to state it simply and clearly when he explains the 
meaning of “Thy kingdom come.” “The coming of the King- 
dom,” he says, “is effected when our heavenly Father gives 
us His Holy Spirit, so that by His grace we believe His holy 
word, and live a godly life here on earth, and in heaven 
for ever.” The Lutheran conception of the Church is just 
as sound. We do not hold that the concept of the Church 
exhausts the concept of the Kingdom, but we look upon the 
Church as the fellowship of believers, the corporate func- 
tioning of Christian personalities. 


A Basic Definition 

What, then, do we mean by this all-important concept of 
personality? Modern psychology has taught us to look upon 
personality not as some kind of stuff or substance but as a 
system of forces. The human being starts life out with a 
few definite reflex movements but mostly with random un- 
organized energy which in interplay with its environment 
becomes differentiated into specific purposive drives. Per- 
sonality means the organization of these drives of human 
nature into a meaningful system by means of a unifying 
principle. It means the mobilization or regimentation of 
human energies toward the achievement of consciously 
chosen objectives. When man develops in personality, he 
ceases to lead, so to speak, a mere hand-to-mouth existence 
motivated by blind impulses; he maintains discipline and 
order according to a governing purpose. The value of per- 
sonality is commensurate with the depth and comprehen- 
siveness of the unifying principle and the loyalty with which 
it is obeyed. 

Do we not begin to see what Jesus meant by the Kingdom 
of God that is within us? He meant that in His own person 
there enters into our lives a kingdom, a sovereign rule of 
God, that furnishes that unifying and governing principle 
which enables us to integrate our lives around the plan that 
God has in mind for His children. 

In one of His parables about the Kingdom Jesus describes 
us as fishes who go about their own ways driven by mere 
forces of nature but becoming caught, by means of the 
Kingdom, into a network of specific meanings and values. 
In a still more fascinating parable He compares the Kingdom 
to a hidden treasure which transforms an empty life, a mere 
treadmill of existence, into a personality of rich worth. 

The doctrine of the Kingdom is, then, the doctrine of a 
new personality. That personality came near in Jesus. He 
is its concrete realization. He is the historical manifestation 
of the world of supreme ends and values. He lives out be- 
fore our eyes the reign of God in human life. He is both 
the ideal and the dynamic of the Kingdom. The Kingdom 
is a new orientation to life resulting from a new adjustment 
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to God. Our former standards are superseded and our 
former interests are abandoned as we become committed to 
Jesus. As kingdom-builder Jesus is personality-builder. 
He takes us apart and remakes us into something of eternal 
worth. We enter as “children,” as beginners whose only 
qualification is an acknowledgment of our helplessness and 
of our willingness to be helped, but we grow into a higher 
measure of understanding and service. It is through these 
regenerated personalities that Jesus maintains His hold on 
the world. “Ye are the salt of the earth, ye are the light of 
the world,” He tells His disciples. “He made us a kingdom,” 
is the explicit response of the writer of Revelation (1: 6). 
This Kingdom moves toward its objective as personalities 
imbued with the Spirit of Jesus win both individuals and 
society to that new order of life in which the relation of 
men to God is that of sons and the relation of men to each 
other is that of brothers. 


Consummation Transcendent 

This spiritual and ethical interpretation of the Kingdom 
does not exclude the hope that eventually the Kingdom will 
come to a glorious consummation in a manner that trans- 
cends our understanding. But like our Master, we\leave to 
God the details of that consummation, seeking in whole- 
hearted consecration to do the work that He has given for 
us to do, to reflect His light and to transmit His power. In 
the light of our central insight into the meaning of the King- 
dom, we are, in fact, enabled to understand many of the 
dark sayings which refer to our Lord’s “coming.” Instead of 
always pointing to one specific catastrophic event, Jesus 
evidently spoke of a continuous spiritual process by which 
His invisible and yet dynamic presence would be com- 
municated to men. He spoke of various “comings” and 
“days of the Son of man,” signifying events or epochs of 
special importance in the unfolding of His Kingdom. He 
said to His disciples, “Ye shall not have gone through the 
cities of Israel, till the Son of man be come” (Matt. 10: 23). 
He was not mistaken; this first “preaching mission” did 
succeed in ushering the reign of God into many lives. He 
spoke of His coming in connection with His discussion of 
the impending destruction of Jerusalem, adding: “This gen- 
eration shall not pass away till all these things be accom- 
plished” (Matt. 24: 34). The destruction of Jerusalem, an 
event occurring in the lifetime of many who heard Jesus, 
marked the cessation of the Jewish state and the Jewish 
national worship and opened the way for a great world- 
movement of the gospel. Jesus said to the high priest, as 
He stood accused and condemned before him, “From this 
very time shall ye see the Son of man sitting on the right 
hand of power and coming in the clouds of heaven” (Matt. 
26: 64). He did come in triumph from that very hour, con- 
quering by His cross; being lifted up, He drew men to Him- 
self and into the Kingdom as never before. 

Thus He “comes” to us today. As many as receive Him, 
to them He gives the power to become the sons of God; into 
their lives comes a new kingdom, the saving sovereignty 


of God. 


Tur AmerIcAN Standard Version of the Bible, unchanged 
since it was published in 1901, is to be revised during the 
next five years, according to an announcement made by 
Dean Luther A. Weigle of the Yale Divinity School, chair- 
man of the American Standard Bible Committee of the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Education. The work will 
be done under the executive direction of Prof. James Moffat 
of Union Theological Seminary, and will “embody the best 
results of modern scholarship as to the meaning of the 
Scriptures,” and will preserve the “simple classic English 
style of the King James Version.” The American Standard 
Bible Committee is made up of the leading scholars of 
America, and represents forty Protestant denominations. 
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STEWARDSHIP OF PROPERTY 


WE succEst that Christian principles and the obligations 
that are applications of these principles are conducive to 
thriftiness among believers in Christ. The most natural and 
practical result of such thrift takes the form of ownership 
of property. It is thus to be expected that the prevalence 
of Christian faith among those who constitute a community 
will tend toward the production of a property-owning class. 
Not only will “thriftiness” incline toward such a separation 
of the “haves” from the “have nots,’ but those who have 
obtained title to earthly possessions will have reasons for 
opposing economic systems that deprive them of the control 
of their property. They will thus be hostile to state-com- 
munism or to any dictatorship that deprives them of using 
their “wealth” as a means to serve God. The church’s rep- 
utation for conservatism is easily explained, and when kept 
within the limits that the Gospel of Christ provides, there 
is no reason to be ashamed of it. 

The principles of our religion that produce what we have 
called “thriftiness” rest on something more than ordinary 
secular doctrines. First of all, we note the obligations of 
family. Parentage involves not only the contract between 
the man and the woman who are husband and wife, but 
also the duties incident to rearing their children to maturity. 
The commandment, “Thou shalt not commit adultery,” is 
basic to a stable social system as well as aimed to protect 
the desires of sex from degeneration into passion and lust 
that rot character and vigor. Likewise the fourth command- 
ment, “Honor thy father and thy mother,” implies more than 
obedience by children. This law is laid down to insure that 
parents in their old age shall be spared hardships because 
their children, grown to a maturity that permits them to 
work and save, shall be able to support their aged parents. 
In these narrower relationships of kinship and marriage 
there are the needed provisions for education and “a start 
in life,’ plus resources to combat accidents, illnesses and 
emergencies that may contain opportunities. Then beyond 
the immediate family circle is the broader co-operation by 
which Christians raise the standards of living and correct 
bestial habits by substituting the ministry of mercy and the 
altruism of the Kingdom of God. 

All these obligations rest upon the commands of God and 
thus have precedence over social theories and demands of 
purely secular systems of political and social relations. Since 
fulfillment of the duties involved is fully possible only by 
the use of property, the economic ability of the Christian 
cannot be surrendered to some vague scheme in which race 
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or class, or even the group called the church, edges the 
individual out of the position by which he can perform his 
duties to God. 

History makes evident that no system of social organiza- 
tion that disregarded this right of ownership of property 
has long endured. Even that “holding all things in com- 
mon” which the first converts to Christianity in Jerusalem 
practised was local and temporary. In modern times, experi- 
ments such as Economy, Pennsylvania, and Zoar, Ohio, 
eventually “evaporated,” although they claimed the highest 
type of good will among brethren. As for Communism such 
as was established in Russia, successive modifications have 
already been found necessary. A law of God must be rec- 
ognized and an attempt made to observe it. The divine 
relationship of persons and property has been established 
for better and more lasting reasons than equality in the 
distribution of wealth. 

But the individual ownership of property, in order to be 
perpetuated, must have two sorts of justification. It must be 
so administered as to serve the purposes that God intends 
property to serve, and it must be related to work. The first 
of these involves stewardship. Wealth, like thoughts and 
acts, can be the weapon employed by a rebel who wrongs 
his fellowman. If the charges of the misuse of private own- 
ership of capital are true, “if there is a sit-down strike of 
capital,” not only economic but divine laws are violated. We 
shall all stand before the judgment seat of Christ and there 
give an account of our stewardship of money, property and 
all material possessions. : 

But the divine principles relate possession to work. “If 
any work not, neither shall he eat,” Paul wrote and thereby 
expressed the basic terms of a law that relates earning to 
possession. In our Lord’s parable of the pounds, there is 
direct reference to using capital so that it will produce more 
capital. We can be sure that Jesus was not lecturing on 
the laws of supply and demand when He distinguished use 
from the non-use of material resources. The judgment 
passed on him who hid his talent in the napkin has a myriad 
of illustrations. Wealth not employed has a fate not unlike 
that visited upon mis-employed material possessions; it soon 
passes out of the hands of an improvident owner. 

We have undertaken to prove that property is a tool 
intended for individual use, but that individuals must use 
it wisely in order to avoid being deprived of it. The Church 
is not speaking out of turn or engaging in improper par- 
tisanship if it deals with the prior liens upon property that 
are applied by the Christian’s religion. 


WHERE IGNORANCE IS BLISS 


TREASURER E. CLARENCE MILLER in reporting the receipts 
from synods of the United Lutheran Church in payment on 
the apportionment set for the year 1937, comments with sad- 
ness and embarrassment that the average per communing 
member was $1.38, less than a postage stamp per week. The 
average is more than it was in 1934 and less than in 1932. 
But an apology has long been needed for the low level of 
giving to the general work of the Lutheran Church. It is 
often explained that taxation in Europe has accustomed us 
to inattention to contributions to the Lord’s work. 

The explanation reminds us of the legal query, “Have you 
quit beating your wife?” If there is anyone belonging to 
the United Lutheran Church who does not know where he 
lives or who thinks that pastors and churches receive money 
gathered by taxes,—well, if any such one can be found, he 
is certainly a rare individual. And for the remainder of us 
to lie to ourselves on the subject of apportionment and then 
boast of our long American history (“1748 until now” is the 
phrase), it creates serious doubts of our intelligence. Let us 
at least dig up a new theory. Perhaps the search for an 
adequate explanation will uncover a better way of getting 
folk to feel like giving to their Church. 


—— 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


Two ARTICLES in this issue are, we believe, worthy of 
studious reading because they deal doctrinally with a con- 
dition of the times. One of these is the first chapter of a con- 
tribution written by Dr. John C. Mattes, and the second is that 
of Professor Kantonen of Hamma Divinity School. Though 
neither writer thought of the other’s article, they are not 
unrelated, because both show the fallacy of unspirtuality. 
When you read Dr. Mattes’ contribution, you will note that 
he emphasizes consciousness of eternal, spiritual life. Dr. 
Kantonen connects the Kingdom of God and personality. 


Denmark, Jorgensen and Helpfulness 

AT THE Lutheran World Convention which met for the 
first time in Eisenach, Germany, in 1923, those in attendance 
met Alfred Theodore Jorgensen, D.D., as one of the repre- 
sentatives of the Lutheran Church of Denmark. Twice since 
then, it has been our privilege to converse with him and 
several times his writings have supplied contributions for 
Tue LUTHERAN. We know him in America as a member of 
the Executive Committee of the Lutheran World Conven- 
tion. In that capacity he has been active since 1923, being 
able to visit Lutheran groups in Europe who were in need 
of advice. In many of his journeys, our Dr. Morehead was 
with him. 

But in Denmark he is best known in connection with inner 
mission activities. We hereby acknowledge gratefully the 
receipt from him of a magazine of pictures indicative of the 
work done by the congregations of Copenhagen and other 
portions of the country. The illustrations portray activities 
helpful to infants and to their mothers, to children, to the 
“grown-ups” who are blind or lame and to old people. The 
work done for the youngest and eldest of the nation sup- 
plies fascinating pictures, in three of which we found the 
smiling face of Dr. Jorgensen. 

In Denmark what Americans call Social Service and what 
our Church titles Inner Mission work is named congrega- 
tional service. The churches of Copenhagen, a city of 600,000 
souls, not only support the institutions that are needed for 
the care of those too young or too old or too afflicted to care 
for themselves: they also in the case of the elders invite 
them for a day or a week-end in their homes or they pro- 
vide excursions for the children. There is literally a person 
to person tie. 

Dr. Jorgensen though graduated in theology by the Uni- 
versity of Denmark, never accepted ordination. The oppor- 
tunity to use his talents for organization presented itself 
when he saw the need of articulating the resources and love 
of Christian congregations for babies, those needing care 
because of physical handicaps and old age. He organized 
both the strong and the weak, so that each could feel the 
warmth of Christian love. 


The Folk Church Can Show Us 


If one desires to be accurate when referring to the re- 
lationships of the Lutherans to the governments of Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden and Finland, he does not say State 
Churches but Folk Churches. The distinction is not very clear 
to us, and we know that a department of the government 
is a medium through which the administration of the congre- 
gations functions. But one advantage is enjoyed by the Scan- 
dinavians that is not available to us here in “the land of the 
free”; we refer to the ability to act together. In the min- 
istry of mercy in the early church it seems obvious that the 
entire community was the unit of operation when relief or 
other activities common to alk received attention. Paul gath- 
ered alms in Asia Minor for the poor in Jerusalem. There 
were undoubtedly several groups who constituted congre- 
gations, but all of them recognized common needs and re- 


sponsibilities. So in Denmark, the Church of Denmark and 
not its parishes seems able to function. 

While such unity would not be obtainable in America’s 
larger, more numerous and more scattered Lutheran fel- 
lowship, it is beyond doubt that our emphasis on the parish 
at the expense of the greater community is a very crippling 
condition. We have again and again heard inner mission 
leaders complain that they cannot get the co-operation of 
the congregations of New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Toledo, Chicago, we could call the roll of most of our cities. 

There is no excuse for the blindness, deafness, indiffer- 
ence, laziness, and ultimately unbelief that are due to the 
selfish narrowness of our parochialism. Our freedom to 
behave as we please should prompt us to choose the most 
efficient forms of co-operation in serving love, education 
and evangelism. We hope the intensified ministry of the 
coming months will bring us into closer connections than 
now are to be found, at least in our conception of inner 
mission service. 


A Lutheran Also Among Them 


FoR AWHILE at least we have no intention of becoming 
excited over the fact that the President of the United Lu- 
theran Church has been authorized by our Executive Board 
to be named one of the sixty persons who will assemble in 
Holland next May in order to draft a constitution for the 
proposed World Council of Churches. This Council which 
will number sixty persons will serve as the executive com- 
mittee for a larger body to be elected by the groups who 
were represented at the Oxford and Edinburgh Confer- 
ences last summer. At the latter the United Lutheran 
Church was officially represented, but not at Oxford. We 
were in attendance at a “continuation meeting” of the dele- 
gates to the two conferences which was held in Washing- 
ton January 10-12. We learned that Western non-Roman 
groups of Christians were assigned twelve out of the sixty 
who will constitute the Council, that Canadian communions 
get two of the twelve and American denominations the re- 
maining ten. Unless changes are made Methodist and Bap- 
tist groups will each have two of the ten, in recognition of 
their numbers and of the divisions into Northern and South- 
ern Conferences. There will be an alternate for each pri- 
marius. The alternate for Dr. Knubel was not announced. 

Beyond question representatives of the Lutheran Church 
are cordially welcomed in circles such as the one we vis- 
ited in Washington. The late Dr. Steimle, Drs. Wentz, Flack, 
Greever and the others who go to the representative con- 
ferences of Protestant denominations are heard respect- 
fully, even when they express limitations to co-operation 
and dissent to methods and principles proposed. One occa- 
sionally hears expressions of wonder that the Lutheran con- 
victions must be so tenderly protected from confusion and 
corruption as to require isolation. But these are lobby com- 
ments and not official expressions. And they are very 
politely and carefully phrased. We ourselves sometimes 
wonder what would happen if Lutheranism occasionally 
took a chance on being infected by contacts. We, however, 
feel incompetent to draw any conclusions. 

But Protestantism with Lutheranism absent is a fifty per 
cent group. Protestantism with Northern Europe and Cen- 
tral Europe out of the Conference really leaves the battle 
against hierarchy to be waged by a part of our evangelical 
forces. Some observers are seeing hierarchy and dictator- 
ships or hierarchy and Fascism as allies and citing phe- 
nomena of rather startling resemblance to portents of a com- 
bination of the two. 

We personally rejoice to know that American Lutherans 
and at least a section of Europe’s faithful see their way to 
connection with the World Council of Churches. 
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THE SHOME (CIRCLE 


“AND HIS DISCIPLES CAME TO HIM, 
AND AWOKE HIM, SAYING, LORD 
SAVE US: WE PERISH. AND HE 
SAITH UNTO THEM, WHY ARE YE 
FEARFUL, O YE OF LITTLE 
FAITH?” 


God liveth ever! 
Wherefore, Soul, despair thou never! 
Our God is good in every place 
His love is known, His help is found, 
His mighty arm and tender grace 
Bring good from ills that hem us round, 
Easier than we think can He 
Turn to joy our agony. 
Soul, remember ’mid thy pains, 
God o’er all forever reigns. 


God liveth ever! 
Wherefore, Soul, despair thou never! 
Say, shall He slumber, shall He sleep 
Who gave the eye its power to see? 
Shall He not hear His children weep 
Who made the ear so wondrously? 
God is God; He sees and hears 
All their troubles, all their tears. 
Soul, forget not ’mid thy pains, 
God o’er all forever reigns. 


God liveth ever! 
Wherefore, Soul, despair thou never! 
He Who can earth and heaven control, 
Who spreads the clouds o’er sea and land, 
Whose presence fills the mighty Whole 
In each true heart is close at hand. 
Love Him, He will surely send 
Help and joy that never end. 
Soul, remember in thy pains, 
God o’er all forever reigns. : 
—Zihn, 1682. 


“AND NONE SHALL MAKE 
THEM AFRAID” 


Two FATHERS met at lunch the other day. 
Both were past fifty. Both had just real- 
ized, with a pang perhaps, that ere long 
their children—their babies—would leave 
the home nest forever. 

One had fear written large on his face. 
It clutched him at times almost in death 
embrace. He gazed into vacant space, try- 
ing to read the riddle of the years, anxious, 
concerned, disturbed. 

“Why,” he said, almost in a whisper, “my 
daughter will be eighteen in March and 
she hasn’t a single settled interest in life! 
All she can do is dance and have a good 
time. She—she thinks life is just an ex- 
tended week-end party! 

“And Webster, my boy, hasn’t earned 
a dollar in his whole twenty years! He 
spends a dollar as if it were a leaf and 
he owned a forest of trees!” He sighed 
wretchedly. 

The other had no fear in his heart. He 
faced the future expectantly, eagerly, con- 
fidently. “My daughter baked a loaf of 
bread last night,” he said, “that put her 
mother to shame! You see, it’s been so 
long since mother baked... . And John— 
well, he had saved $250 before he was fif- 
teen years old. What do you suppose he 
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did with that money? Why, he used it to 
buy the engagement ring he gave Marian 
last month!” 

A little later I heard one of the men— 
you can guess who—say: “What every 
family needs more than it needs anything 
else is just a fireplace, a hearth, around 
which it can gather. Yes, sir, a fireplace 
in every living room!” 

I thought of that. What he meant was 
that, first of all, every family needs a 
hearth, a home of its own, and then the 
habit of gathering there so that it can, 
through the long years, experience the 
real riches of the fundamental virtues it 
possesses. He knew the truth of that ut- 
terance made on the hills of old Judea 
thousands of years ago: “They shall sit 
every man under his vine and under his 
fig tree; and none shall make them afraid!” 

No fear comes to those who hug to their 
hearts love of home and all it implies. 
Those who ignore it through the years, 
who seek a substitute for home-making, 
shall face the future with unconcealed 
anxiety. Put the habit of the hearth into 
the hearts of those you love, and none 
shall make you afraid!—Selected. 


CHILLITA’S SPRING 
By Caroline Young 
(Concluded from last week) 


“YOURE GOING to be all right,” said Lillie 
reassuringly. “I will do what I can for 
you.” 

“The children do the best they can, but 
they are small.” 

“If you have some extra sugar, Mrs. 
Dean, Pll make you a batch of jam and 
jelly. The children can get some glasses 
for me,” said Lillie a little later, as she 
rose to go. 

“They may be able to find two or three. 
I don’t know, though—I’m terribly short 
on dishes and everything like that. The 
glasses I brought you were the best ones 
I had. You see, Lillie, there have been 
years now when we have been so hard up 
for money that I haven’t bought a thing 
I didn’t actually need.” 

Half an hour later Lillie was thinking 
hard while she picked berries into the 
battered pails. Searching with the Dean 
children for empty glasses that would be 
suitable for jelly had made her aware of 
the reason for her neighbors’ seeming in- 
difference. If the Dean family were having 
such a struggle to make ends meet she 
knew the other people roundabout were 
certainly no better off and probably in 
worse circumstances. 

“Ours is the only blackberry patch in 
this part of the country,” she remarked as 
the pails filled rapidly, “and I’d like to 
make as many of the berries as possible 
into jelly, and give it to the neighbors. 
If only I had the glasses and the sugar, 
I could do it, too!” 

That night she wrote a letter and posted 
it in the rural mailbox. And then she 


watched eagerly the next few days for a 
reply to her offer to trade blackberries for 
sugar and empty glasses. With still no 
reply on the third day she was disap- 
pointed. If the owner of the big city store 
had answered her letter at once she could 
have heard that day. 

Overalled and wearing a wide straw hat, 
Lillie carried her day’s pick of berries 
home, emptied the pails and walked to the 
spring to get water. Returning, she saw a 
car stalled not far down the little-used 
road. A woman in a white dress was 
frantically signaling her. Lillie set the pails 
down by the fence and ran down the road. 

“Can you take off a wheel, boy? My 
tire went flat, and I can’t change wheels.” 

Glancing at the woman, Lillie could see 
that this was so. The woman was slender 
and frail, and her dress was a fine white 
knitted silk. 

Lillie nodded without speaking and went 
to work. The owner of the car watched 
proceedings, making an occasional remark, 
to which Lillie merely smiled or nodded. 
If the woman, hearing her speak, learned 
that she was not a boy, she would prob- 
ably insist on helping, and Lillie didn’t 
want to see the lovely white dress soiled. 
She could easily change the wheel alone 
and was glad for her strength and the skill 
in handling tools that she had learned 
from her father. 

When the. car was ready to go the 
woman opened her purse. 

“IT don’t want anything for it, 
Lillie. “It took only a jiffy.” 

“Why, you're a girl!” The city woman’s 
amazement was quite apparent. “And I 
asked you to change the wheels!” 

“T didn’t mind,” answered Lillie, glancing 
at the bill which the woman was proffer- 
ing. “And if you insist on paying, it will 
be fifty cents. That is what they would 
charge at a garage.” 

She pocketed the silver, and with a word 
of thanks was about to go back to her 
berry pails when the woman detained her. 

“I wonder if you could tell me where 
Mrs. Elsie Dean lives? Also Lillie Starr.” 

“Mrs. Dean lives about two miles yonder, 
and I am Lillie Starr. I live on the other 
side of that tamarisk row that you see from 
here.” 

“You are Lillie Starr? You are the girl 
who wishes to trade blackberries for 
glasses?” 

“And sugar,” amended Lillie, smiling. 
“I want to make jelly for some of my 
neighbors who have been very kind to me 
and my father.” 

“IT should think you would rather sell 
the berries outright. Then you could use 
the money for yourself.” 

Lillie looked up quickly. Money! Cash, 
with which to buy a pretty dress and 
needed things for the house that her father 
was trying to build. 

Then she said thoughtfully. “I’d rather 
do it the other way.. We have the only 
berries around here, you see.” 

“ve brought the glasses and sugar,” 
said the woman. ‘I am Mrs. Halsey. My 
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husband brought me your letter from his 
store. I will take all the berries you can 
spare today.” 

“Oh, thank you, Mrs. Halsey,” said 
Lillie. “That’s great! And Mrs. Dean— 
didn’t you say you wished to see her, too?” 

“Yes. She was my chum in school days, 
and I had lost all trace of her until I re- 
ceived a letter from her that came the 
same day that yours came.” 

Lillie looked at her questioningly—and 
Mrs. Halsey continued: 

“She wrote to me about a brave girl who 
wouldn’t get to go to school because of a 
very bad fire and lack of funds. Mrs. Dean 
doesn’t know that I lost my only daughter 
not so long ago, and that I would love to 
have a girl in my home this year—a 
strong, handy girl who can change wheels 
on automobiles, and make jam and jelly—” 

“Mrs. Dean wrote and asked you to help 
me?” Tears came into her eyes. 

“No; she told me about you. Why, my 
dear, don’t cry! You don’t have to go to 
school unless you want to.” Mrs. Halsey’s 
eyes were twinkling. 

The neighbors weren’t indifferent after 
all. 

Mrs. Halsey had gone. It was evening, 
and Lillie was polishing the new glasses 
while she told her father about the day. 

“By the way, Father, I’ve been wonder- 
ing lately why we have the only black- 
berry patch. It never dries out, as one 
would expect.” 

“Why, honey, that’s simple enough. I’ve 
known it all the time. There seems to be 
a kind of natural drain leading from the 
spring down to the blackberry patch.” 

At the door of the tent, Lillie gazed to- 
ward the tree that shaded Chillita’s 
Spring, shilhouetted against the moonlit 
sky. No, people really were kind and 
thoughtful. 

And very softly, so her father would not 
hear her and perhaps think her silly, she 
said: 

“Your spring is still helping people, 
Chillita. And next time I come for water 
I’m going to listen and maybe I really can 
hear your voice.”—Young People. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


“Poraro GRIDDLE Cakes.—Four raw 
grated potatoes, or enough to make one 
pint, two whole eggs, one-quarter tea- 
spoon baking powder, one-half teaspoon 
salt, one tablespoon buckwheat flour. A 
little milk. Peel large potatoes, grate, add 
the dry ingredients. Beat the eggs well 
and mix with the rest of the ingredients. 
Drop by spoonfuls on a hot buttered fry- 
ing pan. Brown on both sides.” 


WasHINGTON CREAM Pre.—One and one- 
half cups flour, two teaspoons baking pow- 
der, two squares hard bitter chocolate, one 
cup sugar, two eggs, milk. Mix and sift 
dry ingredients. Break eggs into meas- 
uring cup, and fill cup with milk. Add to 
dry ingredients with chocolate which has 
been melted. Beat well five minutes. Bake 
in round cake pan in moderate oven 
twenty minutes. Split, and put together 
with boiled custard made with yolk of one 
egg. Use white of the egg for a meringue 
to spread over top of “pie.” 
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THE LITTLE GIRL WHO 
HELPED 


By Emma Gary Wallace 


LirTLe HELEN’s MOTHER was having com- 
pany. It was an afternoon party in honor 
of an old schoolmate of hers, whom Mrs. 
Blount was very happy to have visit her. 
To little Helen, this guest was Aunty Jean, 
and Helen loved to have Aunty Jean there. 

Before the time came for the ladies who 
were invited to come, Helen’s mother 
dressed the little girl very daintily in a 
fine white frock, trimmed with small pink 
rosebuds. Helen wore little, shiny, black 
slippers and pink and white socks. 

“Doesn’t she look darling!” Aunty Jean 
cried, giving the little girl a squeeze. 

“Yes, I think she looks very nice,” smiled 
Mrs. Blount, “and I am quite sure she 
will do all she can to help me.” 

Helen looked thoughtful, for she didn’t 
know that there was anything she could 
do. 

“You can keep brother Bobbie quiet and 
contented,’ her mother went on, “until 
grandma comes for him at four o’clock. 
She is to take him over to her house for 
the rest of the afternoon. Then if you see 
any of the ladies sitting alone, and per- 
haps with no one near, you can go up and 
talk to them, and, perhaps, show them 
some of the beautiful views which Uncle 
Frank has just brought back from his trip 
around the world. You know they are 
in the little brown basket on the window 
sill. Or, perhaps, if someone does not look 
quite comfortable, you can offer a cushion 
to put at her back. 

“And I am sure you can answer the 
telephone for me if it rings. Unless it is 
very necessary, do not call me. Just say 
that mother is busy and begs to be ex- 
cused until evening. 

“Then I expect that a delivery man will 
bring the ice cream at 4.30, and I’d like 
you to be on the watch out and tell him 
to leave it in the hall just outside the 
kitchen door. And when the mail man 
arrives, you can take the mail and put it 
on daddy’s desk.” 

' “My, my!” laughed Aunty Jean, “what 
a busy little girl Helen is going to be! I 
wonder if she will remember.” 

Helen looked very thoughtful, but she 
made up her mind to do her best, and so 
all the afternoon she was watching for 
ways and places to be of service. She was 
very busy up to the last minute when 
lame Mrs. Elder forgot her handbag and 
Helen ran back into the house, got it, and 
took it out to the car to her. 

“Thank you, dear,” smiled Mrs. Elder, 
“you are a real little helper, aren’t you!” 

The praise made Helen very happy, and 
when Aunty Jean told her daddy that 
night how much she had done to make 
the party a success, her father patted her 
head in approval. And somehow that 
made Helen’s heart very light, indeed. 

One week later, Aunty Jean was back 
home, and Helen had a birthday. That 
morning the postman stopped with a long, 
narrow box. The little girl could scarcely 
restrain her curiosity until the box was 
opened, and then she hopped up and down 
and clapped her hands for joy, for there 
was the loveliest doll she had ever seen. 
It had blue eyes and real hair. 
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Beside it was a little envelope, and in 
the envelope a note which said, “To Helen, 
the helper, who is always watching for 
an opportunity to do something to make 
someone else happy or comfortable.” 

Helen listened while her mother read 
the note. 

“But, Mummie,” she protested, “I had a 
good time helping others.” 

“Of course, you did,” laughed her 
mother. “We always do have!”—Selected. 


A LITTLE BOY’S SONG 


In Inpia there are many little towns 
where the people have never heard of 
Jesus. They live in their tiny mud houses. 
They do not have schools, hospitals, or 
churches. In the cities there are beautiful 
temples filled with idols, but these idols, 
even when they are covered with gold 
and jewels, cannot help the people who 
are sick and hungry and sad. 

But the missionaries are going about 
telling the people the glad news of Jesus, 
Who loves them. People come begging the 
teachers and doctors to come to their 
towns, but there are so many towns and 
so few missionaries that there still are 
hundreds of places where no one knows 
the Saviour. When the people really un- 
derstand about the God of the Christians, 
they are wonderfully happy, and they sing 
songs of joy just as we do, to let others 
know the peace and the happiness that is 
in their hearts. One of these songs that 
thousands of people are singing in many 
towns of India was made by a little boy 
only eight years old. It is written in his 
language, but the words mean: 


“King Jesus is come! 

King Jesus is come! 

King Jesus has come to give me great 
blessing, 

Everything that is good for me. 

King Jesus is come!” 


If you have saved some of your own 
money and have sent it in your mission- 
ary envelope to India, doesn’t it make you 
feel happy to know that you helped to 
send King Jesus to those boys and girls? 

—Elizabeth Donovan in the Sunbeam. 


“Tur mMoOOsE kneels down to graze, be- 
cause its neck is so short that it cannot 
reach down.” 


“A BIRD’S WING is said to be about twenty 
times as strong as a man’s arm, propor- 
tionately.” 


“THE BIRD, the great crested fly catcher, 
with rare exceptions, decorates his nest 
with a cast snake skin. It is generally sup- 
posed this is done for protection.” 


HIS CHOICE 


“PROSPERITY has ruined many a man,” 
remarked the moralizer. 

“Well,” rejoined the demoralizer, “if I 
was going to be ruined at all, I'd prefer 
prosperity to do it.” 
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SPIRITUAL HEALTH 


Jesus Preaches the Word and Forgives Sins 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Mark 2: 1-12. The Sunday School Lesson for January 30 


JESUS WAS MosT at home in dealing with 
the spiritual life of people. If He gave 
attention to the physical health when oc- 
casion demanded, He was alert for oppor- 
tunity to minister to spiritual health. His 
teaching was aimed at laying foundations 
and imparting directions for having and 
developing a strong spiritual life. His ex- 
ample was that of a spiritual leader. His 
call to follow Him meant more than being 
in His steps as a man who went about in 
Palestine doing good. What Jesus sought 
was the abundant life for people, and that 
life was predominantly spiritual. All else, 
every other phase of living, was incidental 
or contributory to spiritual growth and 
development. When Jesus said, “My peace 
I give unto you,” He was thinking of spir- 
itual peace. It is true that Jesus used the 
life situations as He met them as means 
to advance spiritual life. Even a palsied 
man was first treated as a sinner to be 
forgiven before his crippled legs were 
cured. The Church dare not lose, nor mis- 
place, emphasis on spiritual health, in 
spite of the appeals it hears for minister- 
ing to physical health. The fact is that the 
Church must do both, caring for the whole 
person, helping him in body and in soul. 


Preaching the Word 


Perhaps secretly Jesus returned to 
Capernaum. He may have gone to Peter’s 
house, or the house of His family, at night. 
He was not eager to have a crowd come 
with sick folks to be healed. But a crowd 
came in the morning, the news having gone 
quickly from lip to ear that He was back 
in Capernaum. All around the house gath- 
ered the overflow when the house was 
filled. What was Jesus to do? His mind 
was set on one thing—to preach the Word 
of God. He seems to have found ready 
listeners in the crowd. He did not ask the 
people why they had come. He sought no 
applause for Himself. He had courage to 
speak the word as He understood it, though 
knowing that in the crowd were scribes 
sent from Judea and Jerusalem to spy on 
His words and works. If these spies were 
true to their mission, they were as close to 
Jesus as they could get. Jesus was not 
such a novice as not to sense the danger 
of their presence. There was ample jus- 
tification for Him to adapt His message 
so as not to afford any room for criticizing 
Him. But He preached the word unto 
them. Jesus aimed to reach the souls of 
men, to minister to their spiritual health, 
and He knew no prescription comparable 
with the Word of God. So fearlessly and 
faithfully He preached the word. 


Seeing Faith 

A dramatic occurrence provided an in- 
sight into Jesus’ concern for an unfor- 
tunate man’s spiritual health. The story is 
familiar, the four men carrying a paralytic 
on his mat, or bed, to Jesus and climbing 
to the house roof and letting him down 
into the room where Jesus was. Then 


comes the striking comment that “Jesus 
saw their faith.’ That was remarkable— 
seeing the invisible; or is faith always vis- 
ible to Jesus? It is not said that Jesus 
saw what the men did; everybody there 
saw that and were amazed, perhaps dis- 
gusted. We believe that back of it all 
Jesus saw the faith of these men. In their 
faith must have been confidence that Jesus 
could and would cure if the afflicted man 
could be brought to Him. The faith Jesus 
saw was evidence that He could not only 
reward the men by curing the paralytic 
as they expected but also cure his soul, 
which none of them expected. Because of 
their faith Jesus acted. 


Forgiving Sins 

After all, forgiving sins is the first 
requisite for giving spiritual health. As 
long as unforgiven sins remain there can 
be no spiritual health. Note how Jesus 
proceded. He ignored the most pressing 
need as people saw the men, and pro- 
nounced forgiveness of sins for the man. 
Neither the man nor his four friends had 
any thought or desire for having sins for- 
given. The sick body was their one con- 
cern. The people who looked on had no 
thought of forgiveness for the man. Only 
Jesus thought of that, and, as He proved, 
only He could forgive the man’s sins. Jesus 
was about to do the unexpected. Probably 
the people present were thrilled at the 
prospect of seeing a miracle. This thrill 
was to be theirs, but first they must be 
startled by hearing the announcement of 
the man’s forgiveness. 

Jesus knew that He would run into crit- 
icism by the scribes; it would be their 
chance to condemn Him for blasphemy and 
thus mark Him as guilty of death. And 
their reasoning would be right, for none 


THINK OF THESE 


JESUS SEES what kind of faith men have 
and understands how useful it is. 


Which is the more worth-while quest, 
forgiveness of sins, or cure of the body? 
Jesus here provides both. 


Christianity ministers to both the bodies 
and the souls of people. 


Often the best thing we can do for un- 
fortunates is to take them to Jesus. 


We should do our best for people, and 
trust God for the rest. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


January 24-30 
Healing and Forgiving. Mark 2: 1-12. 
God Knows Our Needs. Matthew 6: 5-8. 
God Supplies Every Need. Psalm 23: 1-6. 
- Salvation Freely Offered. Isaiah 55: 1-7. 
Jesus Forgives a Sinner. Luke 7: 36-48. 
5 Sod Ate and Grace. II Timothy 
: 7-14. 
Deliverance from Sin. 


DM 
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Psalm 32: 1-7. 
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but God can forgive sins. They did not 
accept Jesus as God, so they were true to 
their conviction when they said Jesus was 
a blasphemer. Besides there could be no 
proof given that the man’s sins were for- 
given. 

Jesus took the matter up and discussed 
it to the chagrin of the scribes. Jesus put 
it on the basis of which words were harder 
to say, be forgiven, or be healed. Evidently 
anybody could speak such words. If Jesus 
said, “Take up thy bed, and walk,” and the 
man obeyed Him, there would be visible 
proof that Jesus could heal, could do what 
none of them could do. Then He insisted 
that they take Him at His word when He 
pronounced forgiveness of the man’s sins, 
another thing none of them could do, even 
though there was no visible proof of the 
forgiveness. Before His hearers could say 
a word, Jesus gave the command and the 
man arose, gathered up his bed, and walked 
out of the house. This was proof of Jesus’ 
power to cure; His power to forgive—He 
asked them to believe that, too. Many did, 
we may well believe, though the amaze- 
ment manifested was probably because of 
the cure of the man, and it may have been 
because of Jesus’ fearless skill in silencing 
the spying, criticizing scribes. 


LIFE VALUED HIGH 


AN INTERESTING SURVEY has been con- 
ducted to ascertain how college students 
rate the Ten Commandments. In the one 
case 100 students were asked to arrange 
the commandments in the order of their 
importance as helps in meeting life’s prob- 
lems. In another case a larger number 
of students were asked to do the same on 
three successive years. The striking result 
was that in all cases the commandment 
that was given first place, rated by these 
students as being most important, was, 
“Thou shalt not kill.” 

It is strange indeed that: there should 
be this unanimity of judgment without 
any collusion. It is an indication that life 
is considered as having high value. What 
reasons led to this high rating of the com- 
mandment against taking life are not hinted 
at. But the bare fact that this was the 
decision makes us wonder about it. Does 
it suggest selfishness, a recognition that 
life is a precious possession, the one thing 
that makes all advancement and progress 
possible? It may be this, on the ground 
that when life is taken it cannot be re- 
placed and whatever of promise or am- 
bition an individual has ends with death. 

We wonder why these young, educated, 
forward-looking persons put higher value 
on life than on anything else mentioned 
in the commandments. It is striking, too,,. 
to learn that the commandment given sec- 
ond place is the one against stealing, as 
though the most exalted ambition. of life 
is to possess property. Certainly there is. | 
indication that what we are here for is 
measured in rather fragile, temporal terms. 
It is easy to reach the conclusion that these 
young people have received ideals for life: 
that are not in accord with Jesus’ injunc- 
tion to seek first the Kingdom of God. But 
putting a high value on life is not to be 
condemned, for, to be consistent, so doing 
will be followed by habits and manner of 
life that protect and preserve life. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JoHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


THE PARABLE OF THE 
SOWER 


Lesson: Luke 8: 4-15 


JESUS WAS THE MASTER of illustration. In 
this He is the model for all preachers and 
teachers. He never told a story for the 
sake of telling it. He never left His hear- 
ers in doubt about the essential meaning 
of His stories. If the point of the story 
was not clear, He made His own statement 
of its meaning in words that everyone 
could understand. He chose illustrations 
from the life about Him, illustrations that 
would be familiar to all His hearers. If 
we had no other statement of the prin- 
ciples of Jesus than His parables, we 
would, of course, be much poorer, but we 
would have a clear picture of the central 
truths He came to teach. 

“All great literature is autobiography,” 
says Robertson Nicoll. This is true of the 
great parables of Jesus. It is certainly true 
of the Parable of the Sower. Jesus is the 
sower of the parable. He has been sowing 
the truth. He has been tragically disap- 
pointed in the reception of His message 
by the great majority of those who heard 
Him. “They have ears and hear not,” is 
His constant complaint against His gen- 
eration. It is easy to see how He came to 
tell this story. Perhaps He saw a farmer 
in a nearby field busy at his task of sow- 
ing. In that farmer He saw Himself. In the 
varied reception given the seed by the soil 
of the fields, He saw the reception given 


His truth. 
The Soils 


The Parable of the Soils is the title given 
by Dr. George Buttrick, rather than the 
title given in our topic. It is a parable of 
hearing the truth. No parable can be per- 
fect in all the details of interpretation. In 
the fields the soil cannot be held account- 
able for its treatment of the seed. Soil is 
what it is because of nature or of man’s 
treatment. The rocky soil is not responsible 
for being rocky and inhospitable to the 
seed. The good soil is also due no credit 
for growing a good harvest. But the whole 
point of this parable would be lost if we 
do not imply responsibility on the part of 
the soil. If the soil does not grow good 
harvests it is to be blamed. It could be 
good soil if it willed to be. So in this par- 
able we find four types of hearers pic- 
tured as four kinds of soil. 1. The Hard- 
ened; 2. The Shallow; 3. The Crowded; 
4. The Productive. Our study should be 
very personal and should lead each one of 
us to ask, “Of which type am I?” “How 
would Jesus classify me?” We have it in 
our power, through the help of God, to be 
the kind of soil we ought to be. 


The Hardened 


The wayside of the East was not marked 
off from the field by fences, as in our West- 
ern country. It was just a path across the 
fields trampled down into rocky hardness 
by the passing feet. Some of the seed cast 
in handfuls by the sower would scatter 


upon this hard ground and find no place 
to nest and germinate. The wind would 
blow it about, passing feet would trample 
it and birds would feed upon it. The seed 
would have no more chance of rooting 
there than if it had been sowed upon a 
concrete pavement. 

The Master Sower saw grain from His 
hand fall upon such ground every day. 
The Pharisees were the most hardened of 
all Jesus tried to reach. They were prej- 
udiced, and no unwelcome truth can find 
rootage in a prejudiced mind. They were 
not open to conviction. Many, too, were 
hardened by “the effect of habit and the 
wearing of the daily routine.” They were 
caught in the ruts of thinking and doing, 
and were not open to the new and dif- 
ferent. Some were hardened by hate, hate 
that was especially venomed against the 
foreigners who held their country in the 
power of their might. The appeals of Jesus 
for love and brotherhood could have no 
nourishment in the bitterness of their 
hearts. 

Jesus would not need to change His mes- 
sage today, for unnumbered hearts are 
hardened to His truth because of their 
hate, because of their prejudices, because 
of their rebellion against the adverse cir- 
cumstances of life. 


The Shallow 


The second type of hearer is represented 
by the soil covering thinly the rock ledge 
just below the surface. Here the seed finds 
root and grows in the favorable conditions 
of the spring. But in the dry heat of sum- 
mer the young plants wither and die. All 
about Jesus were men and women who 
were attracted by Him. They responded 
first to the appeal of His love, but there 
was no depth to their devotion. If their 
hearts had been right they would have 
held their loyalty to Him to the very end. 
The very heat that killed the plant in shal- 
low ‘soil would have made it grow the 
faster in soil of depth. The roots would 
have been driven deeper and deeper in 
their quest for moisture. So with those 
who are the victims of their passing emo- 
tions. They make fine professions but do 
not live by them. They throw themselves 
heartily into church work for a time and 
then are to be noted for their absence. 


The Crowded 


The third type of hearer was represented 
by the thorny ground. The fertility of this 
soil is stolen by the weeds and the good 
grain is stunted or dies. Artemus Ward 
said that he “tried to do too much, and 
succeeded.” If men were like that in Jesus’ 
day, how much truer it is today with all 
the crowding interests of our lives. Even 
in the day of Artemus Ward life was not 
speeeded to its present pitch. 

We should also note that weeds are not 


necessarily bad in themselves. That which’ 


is a weed in one field may be the paying 
crop of another farmer. So with the things 
that crowd out Christ from our lives. Most 
of them are good things. They have a 


rightful place in our lives. School, busi- 
ness, good fellowship, planning for the 
future, concern for health, all these are 
good in themselves. But when they crowd 
out Christ, leaving no room for Him, they 
become like poisonous weeds. 

“Cares and riches” are two of the weeds 
Jesus mentioned. They are but types of all 
those life purposes for which men are 
still giving their all. The Christian must 
have a Christlike perspective toward the 
goals of living. No interest has any place 
in my life that cannot be dominated by 
Christ. 

The Productive 


We must not forget the fruitful soil 
though there is often little publicity for it. 
Jesus here suggests the characteristics of 
the productive hearer. “These are such as 
in an honest heart, having heard the word, 
hold it fast, and bring forth fruit with 
patience.” Three marks of the good dis- 
ciple are here: Sincerity, Meditation and 
Patience. The first of this trio is univer- 
sally admired. Sincerity makes up for the 
talents that many of us lack. Jesus Christ 
can do something with any person who 
will really give Him his heart. Medita- 
tion, too, is essential to the serving dis- 
ciple. It is not a lazy dreaming, but the 
hard thinking that applies truth to one’s 
own life. Patience keeps us hoping and 
working though the harvest is long de- 
layed. Dr. Buttrick says, “There is no 
get-rich-quick blasphemy in the land of 
heavenly treasure, for the treasure must 
still be bought by the pains and patience 
of good character ... the Farmer of Hu- 
man Fields did not rashly plough up the 
land because the harvest was slow to ap- 
pear.” And the conclusion to it all is in 
the words of Jesus, “Take heed therefore 
how ye hear.” 


Questions for Discussion 


1. Considering the Sunday sermon as the 
sowing of Christian truth, what prevents 
its truth from practical application in our 
lives? 

2. What good things in our lives must 
be watched lest they leave no room for 
Christ? 

3. What does it mean to be “Gospel- 
hardened”? 

4. What are the most difficult things 
involved in being a good disciple of Jesus 
Christ today? 

5. Why are riches called “deceitful”? 
What other life goals should also be called 
“deceitful”? 

6. How can we refind “the lost art of 
meditation”? 

7. How do you account for the fact that 
some good soil brings forth thirty-fold 
while other soil brings forth one hundred- 
fold? Does the Parable of the Talents 
apply? 

8. How does this whole parable apply 
in our League? 

x * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, February 6. 
Next topic, “The Garb of Serving Love.” 
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‘BOOK “REVIEWS 


More Sources of Power in Famous 
Lives 


By Walter C. Erdman. Cokesbury Press, 
Nashville, Tenn. Pages 160. Price, $1.00. 


The More of this title indicates its re- 
lation to a previously issued volume by 
the same author. Like the former volume, 
it contains biographical sketches of men 
and women whose benefactions to the hu- 
man race have made them deservedly fa- 
mous. Not all of the persons written about 
are from the distant past, but all are now 
dead. Here are the condensed life stories 
of persons who have achieved great things. 
The author clearly sets forth the fact that 
spiritual power was the secret of their 
accomplishments. Not only is it said that 
faith in God and in Christ, in the Bible as 
the Word of God, and in prayer as definite 
communion with God was the source of 
their power but that the same source of 
power is available for men today. The 
reading of this book should prove a tonic 
to the discouraged and an inspiration to 
all. Sermonizers, address-makers, and pro- 
gram-planners will find here a ready sup- 
ply of telling illustrative material. 

WiLiiam J. DUCKER. 


Christian Faith and the Science 
of Today 


By J. H. Morrison. Cokesbury Press, 
Nashville, Tenn. Pages 228. Price, $2.00. 


An entrancingly interesting and illumin- 
ating discussion of developments and 
trends in modern scientific scholarship and 
their relation to Christian faith. A series 
of scholarly lectures on modern science 
as it impinges on religion, delivered in 
1936 in New College, Edinburgh. The lec- 
ture titles are, “Beyond the Microscope,” 
“Beyond the Telescope,” “Science and 
Mystery,’ “Nature and Supernature,” 
“Evolution,” “The Ascent and Fall of 
Man,” “The Faith of Scientist and Chris- 
tian.” This book is a real tonic for those 
whose faith has wavered under the “op- 
positions of science falsely so called.” “It 
may,” says the author, “perhaps reassure 
timid souls to reflect that the faith which 
survived the transition from Ptolemy to 
Copernicus will not find it difficult to 
adjust itself ultimately to the transition 
from Newton to Einstein.” The author 
points out how recent developments in 
scientific scholarship tend to confirm Chris- 
tianity’s spiritual interpretation of man 
and the universe. He challenges all who 
hold the Christian view of God and the 
world to make use of these favorable de- 
velopments with full assurance that “the 
best science of today puts no bar in the 
way of a spiritual interpretation of na- 
ture, but, on the contrary, in so far as it 
is competent, signals the road clear, . 
to proclaim with burning conviction that 
the ultimate truth about reality is “the 
truth as it is in Jesus.” Here is an ideal 
gift book for college students or textbook 
for those who deal with college students. 

ALVIN E. BELL. 


The Old Gospel for New Times 


By Dallas C. Baer. Lutheran Literary 
Board, Burlington, Iowa. Pages 242. Price, 
$2.25. 


This is a good book for anybody to read. 
It does exactly what the title suggests. 
In so far as our times are “new,” these old 
“Gospel Lessons” are made to ring with 
up-to-date, practical, usable, stimulating 
truths. The author has not written a book 
for preachers only, but has prepared tell- 
ing sermons for his own congregation. The 
existence of local conditions and needs 
which he wanted to meet with Scriptural 
authority is evident. There is a straight- 
forwardness that is commendable for ser- 
mons to meet these “new times.” Matters 
of dispute, or divergent opinions, about 
exposition are given but passing notice. 
The high purpose is to provide means for 
spiritual growth and a kind of manual for 
Christian living, adaptable to “the rank 
and file” of everyday believers. This sec- 
ond volume includes the twenty-nine 
“Gospels” for the Sundays of the Church 
Year from Pentecost through the Trinity 
season, with two added sermons, one for 
Reformation Day and one for Thanksgiv- 
ing. Each sermon carries timely illustra- 
tions and is supported by well-chosen 
Scriptural quotations. The volume, like its 
predecessor, is worth owning and reading. 
In this connection the desirability of pur- 
chasing and reading one or more volumes 
of sermons is expressed. 

D. Burt SMITH. 


An Illustrated Handbook of 
Art History 


By Frank J. Ross, Jr. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. Pages 304. Ilus- 
trated. Price, $3.50. 


This large volume contains over two 
thousand illustrations of the best known 
examples of painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture covering the past five thousand 
years of civilization. The pictures are ar- 
ranged chronologically and classified ac- 
cording to countries and periods. 

Although intended for secular purposes, 
this book will be of very great value to 
all persons interested in religious art, be- 
cause of the many reproductions of paint- 
ings dealing with religious subjects. It 
reveals strikingly the remarkable extent 
to which the Bible has influenced painting. 
After paging through this volume the 
reader will realize the truth of the state- 
ment made by J. L. French: “The subject 
of Christ is undoubtedly the greatest that 
has ever entered the domain of art.” 

Persons interested in architecture will 
find excellent photographs and drawings 
of churches of all periods, from the basil- 
icas of the fourth century down to twen- 
tieth century churches of the most mod- 
ernistic styles. 

This book is admirably suited to give 
anyone a comprehension of the best that 
Europe and America have produced in art. 
We have never seen so much beauty gath- 
ered into one volume. RoLanp G. Bortz. 
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Luther and His Work 


By Joseph Clayton. The Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 1937. 
Pages 292. Price, $2.50. 


The general editor of this volume de- 
clares there is needed “a brief, reliable his- 
tory” covering Luther’s life and influence 
and says this book is “calm, factual, and 
impartial” and “should prove acceptable 
to Catholic and Protestant alike.” The 
author, a Roman Catholic, declares his 
concern “truth and truth alone, the. whole 
truth and nothing but the truth.” He then 
weighs Luther and Protestantism in the 
balance and finds both sadly wanting. He 
certainly fails in his declared intention “to 
exclude any natural bias that afflicts us.” 

This is all the more noticeable in view 
of the candid and frank portrayal of the 
corruption and lack of religious force and 
interest in the renaissance papacy, bishops 
and clergy. “Christian piety ... remains 
shocked at the sensuality and worldliness 
of the renaissance papacy.” “The vicar 
of Christ was masked, his spiritual dignity 
concealed. The high office of the pope 
was forgotten.” As for bishops “the ma- 
jority were prelates who ignored Christian 
morals and cared nothing for Catholic the- 
ology. . . . They hunted and feasted and 
kept mistresses as their fellow nobles did, 
leaving the duties and obligations of their 
high spiritual calling for the most part 
unfulfilled.” Indulgence money was wanted 
and secured. It was “wrongly believed 
that the indulgence not only meant re- 
mission of the temporal punishment for 
sin previously committed, but pardon for 
the guilt itself.” But this frank admission 
of intolerable conditions in the Church is 
not followed by an equally frank portrayal 
of the Counter Reformation. For instance, 
he says of Poland that it was accomplished 
“not through persecution but through the 
educational efficiency and missionary zeal 
of the Society of Jesus.” “Loose thinking 
concerning the sublime mysteries of the 
Christian religion, substituting ‘I feel this 
to be true, therefore it is true, for “This 
is revealed truth and therefore I believe 
it? was bound to bring disaster; had 
brought disaster. Loose thinking that 
found expression in vague and ambiguous 
phrases, positive only in falsehood, the 
Inquisition judged not incurable.” This 
“loose thinking” he finds caused by pro- 
miscuous Bible reading and private inter- 
pretation of the Sacred Scriptures, result- 
ing in the destruction of Catholic unity 
and all sorts of churches. There is no 
word about persecutions, etc. 

But what of Luther and Protestantism? 
It is denied that Luther sought only to 
correct abuses in his Ninety-five Theses. 
“The reform Luther sought was a change 
of doctrine, a new theology; he wanted 
to proclaim the gospel of man’s salvation 
and. justification before God, through faith 
in Christ alone. . . . He made the center 
of authority internal. Not the conscience 
directed to obey an external authority, but 
the feeling within became supreme. The 
subjective mind was to rule, since ob- 
jective truth depended on man’s accept- 
ance.” “Luther had no use for indulgences. 
Justification before God by feeling that 
you were justified by faith in Christ alone 
made all good works useless.” 
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“In Germany in the sixteenth century 
came that change in religion we call the 
Protestant Reformation and the unity of 
Christendom was broken.” This in spite 
of the admitted already existing divisions 
of the Eastern Church not subject to Rome. 
“Martin Luther .. emerged from his priory 
at Wittenberg to accomplish in his own 
lifetime the break up of Christendom, and 
. ‘that immense disaster for hu- 
manity, the Protestant Reformation.” This 
because he preached “that man was saved 
by believing that Christ had saved him 
and needed no sacrificing priesthood, nor 
Mass.” “On Luther’s doctrinal foundation. 
that man was justified by faith in Christ, 
all Protestants built their churches. What- 
ever the varieties of Protestant teaching, 
they all derive from Luther.” 

“Not from without but from within came 
the urge that drove Luther far from Cath- 
olic unity.” It is “to caricature the real 
Martin Luther,” declares the author, to say 
that he was incited by abuses and clerical 
corruptions. He declares Luther turbulent 
and disquieted in mind, unhappy “till he 
believed he had found in certain epistles 
of St. Paul the healing his soul sought. 
With that supposed healing came the 
gradual discontent with Catholic practice 
and final revulsion from Catholic faith.” 
“The trouble with Martin Luther was 
fear.” “The assurance which he wanted 
must be an assurance of God’s forgiveness, 
absolute and unconditional. And this as- 
surance he finally felt that he had found 
in the words of St. Paul.” “Everything 
in the Catholic doctrine of forgiveness of 
sins is conditional, and this meant for 
Luther uncertainty.” 

Luther is described as ruled by his feel- 
ings, with the strength and weakness of 
an egocentric; the strength, because once 
convinced he had the truth there was no 
turning him; the weakness, because “there 
was no intellectual basis, no reasonable 
grounds for the theological opinions, he 
developed. It was enough for Martin 
Luther that he felt things to be true.” 

“Tuther went further than Augustine— 
man could do nothing; God’s grace did 
everything. Hence Luther’s denial of man’s 
free will.” “Man is not free, Luther in- 
sists, to do the thing that is good and 
pleasing to God. . God alone is the 
cause of man’s salvation. Christ has made 
atonement for sin, Christ alone fulfills the 
law. Man is saved by belief in his Saviour, 
man is justified before God by faith in 
Christ and by faith alone, through the 
merits of Christ being attributed to him.” 
This is the major defect found in Luther’s 
teaching. He thus sums up the creed of 
Luther: “That the pope was anti-Christ, 
that the sacrifice of Mass was a grievous 
idolatry, and that all who had taken vows 
of chastity . .. should be released and 
marry; that the only test of true doctrine 
was the New Testament as interpreted by 
Martin Luther, and the only doctrine that 
really mattered was consciousness of per- 
sonal salvation by faith in Christ cru- 
cified.” 

He does not consider the Augsburg 
Confession a positive creed, but rather an 
explanation of what was being taught in 
Lutheran territories. He declares it omits 
all denial of free will, of the pope’s su- 
premacy, of the character of the priest- 
hood, of the seven sacraments, and that it 
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minimizes all departures from accepted 
Catholic doctrine and practice. 

He goes on to declare that “time has 
withered and staled the once respected 
and widely circulated productions of Wit- 
tenberg, Zurich and Geneva.” He con- 
siders the old Protestant standards of faith 
and morals no longer recognizable because 
their authority has been whittled away by 
criticism of fundamental beliefs and dogma, 
while the exuberance of private judgment 
has produced a strange and fantastic ex- 
hibit of human credulity. 

“Given up for dead by what seemed to 
be the exuberant triumphant Protestant- 
ism of the sixteenth century Reformation, 
not the Catholic faith but the Protestant 
creed it is that has died.” “Four centuries 
of journeying since Luther started the ex- 
odus, and yet the promised land of the 
Lutheran evangel, so often emergent, 
fades from sight even as a mirage van- 
ishes in the desert. It is the wasteland of 
doubt that Lutheran Protestants have 
reached—a wasteland, littered with aban- 
doned hope and discarded creeds.” 
“Wasteland of Lutheranism, city of dread- 
ful night that Calvin built.” All of mod- 
ern rationalism is laid at the door of six- 
teenth century reformers, especially Luther. 

Even so Luther is declared still a massive 
figure, time not having dwarfed his stat- 
ure, nor eliminated the results of his 
work. “Luther cannot be ‘debunked.’” He 
is charged with driving a wedge into 
Christendom, splitting the Catholic Church, 
tearing asunder the body of Christ and 
leaving it rent. 

“The figure of Martin Luther stands out 
in all its ruggedness. Monument of de- 
fiance; to be gazed upon as one of the 
world’s greatest iconoclasts; an agency of 
destruction. Hardly to be classed in the 
history of mankind with the creative 
minds. The influence of theological Lu- 
theranism, the Lutheranism of Luther and 
Melanchthon, cannot be seen as a steady- 
ing influence on modern times. It is the 
name of Luther that is cheered and re- 
ceived in Protestant circles with enthu- 
siastic applause for the destructive work 
that he accomplished. The successful rebel 
is the hero. Hero because successful in 
the overthrow of an authority at the time 
and to many thoroughly distasteful; still 
heroic because the authority overthrown 
remains distasteful. Theological reasons 
alleged for the revolt, religious dogmas 
of Lutheranism, these are not the things 
for which Luther is honored in Protestant 
circles.” 

And note this in view of the place given 
the Bible by Luther: “Since Luther taught 
that truth was to be sought within, and 
what man felt to be true was true pro- 
vided it coincided also with what Luther 
felt to be true, his doctrine obviously im- 
plied a reversal of the old order which 
called on the Christian to seek and find 
the revelation of God contained in the 
Gospel, and to follow it because here was 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” 

Truly Luther and all Protestantism are 
weighed in the balance and found want- 
ing! But the volume should prove inter- 
esting to Protestants who desire a Roman 
Catholic presentation of conditions that 
brought about the Reformation and his 
evaluation of Luther and Protestantism. 

Joun B. Moose. 
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READ WHAT ONE OF OUR 
PASTORS SAYS OF 


Light tor Today 


A Monthly for Daily Devotional Use 


Published under the direction of the 
Common Service Book Committee 


“LIGHT FOR TODAY is distributed among 
our people of Rochester and vicinity to the 
extent of 1,600-2,000 each month. One con- 
gregation of 189 communing members orders 
150 copies monthly. Some congregations have 
made this expenditure a budget item; some 
have a plate at the door; still others have 
organizations which underwrite the cost. 
More LIGHT FOR TODAY is our great 
need.”—F. E. R. in THe LurHERaAN. 


A WORD TO THE WISE IS SUFFICIENT 


This monthly is available on a SUBSCRIP- 
TION basis, at the following yearly rates: 
Single copy, 40 cents a year in advance; 
10 or more copies, to one address, at 
24 cents a year; 

To Canada: 50 cents a year in advance; 
10 or more copies, to one address, at 
27 cents a year. 

Single copies, 5 cents each; 10 to 49 copies, 
214 cents each, 50 or more, 2\%4 cents each. 


Also Available 


Imitation Leather SLIP COVER for 
“Light for Today” 


SLIP COVER No. LFT. This slip cover has 
been made up to provide a neat and con- 
venient holding and carrying case for our 
devotional monthly, ‘Light for Today.” It 
is constructed so that a copy of this monthly 
once inserted can be easily read and then 
readily removed to make way for the next 
issue. 

Its use will add mutch to the appearance 
of this devotional manual and emphasize its 
value and importance. It will also make pos- 
sible the satisfactory carrying of ‘Light for 
Today” in pocket or purse for use while on 
the go. 

Made of handsome grained lined Fabrikoid 
with gold stamped, title. 


Price, 35 cents each. 


AN EASTER PAGEANT 
THE RESURRECTION STORY 


Arranged by WILFRIED C. H. TAPPERT 


A reverent dramatization of the Easter 
story. In this presentation only one indi- 
vidual has a speaking part and this is con- 
fined to scriptural material. In each of the 
six scenes the participants represent by ac- 
tion, gesture and poses the individuals indi- 
cated in the scriptural account as it is read 
or recited. Familiar and appropriate hymns, 
to be sung by a junior or senior choir, or 
the school, serve as a finale to each scene. 
Directions for costuming, properties and 
presentation are included. 


Price, 25 cents a copy; $2.00 a dozen. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 


PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
1617 Sumter Street 


219 Sixth Street 
Columbia, S. C. 


Pittsburgh 
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OPEN LETTERS 


NOT WELL REASONED 


Parishioner’s “Previous Engage- 
ments” Lack Importance 


Dear Mrs. B: 

Your reply to my request that you be- 
come one of the leaders in a thorough en- 
listment of the forces of the Church of 
the Good Shepherd for the purpose of 
relating those forces to the life of the 
Community and the Nation, has just been 
received. You explain that you are too 
busy and that you cannot take on any 
more “outside work.” You know that I 
value your friendship and appreciate your 
interest in the church and the Bible school, 
which is attended by your children. You 
will understand, therefore, that nothing 
personal motivates what I am now about 
to say to you. 

Mrs. B. .. ., your letter would be easily 
put aside if it were deliberately negative, 
abusive or anonymous. One expects a cer- 
tain number of these in the forging of any 
progressive program. But your letter. It 
wishes us well and expresses regret that 
you are too busy with other things. Really 
you are a much greater enemy to the 
cause we are projecting than those who 
deliberately oppose us. Either you are a 
part of the cure of the disease which is 
destroying our civilization or, through 
your indifference, you are a part of the 
disease itself. You can no longer be a 
spectator. 


This is what I mean. America is no more 
the safe corner in the world. True, there 
is no outright war ... but the forces of 
materialism and destruction in America 
are so organized that the average age of 
moral and criminal delinquency in Brook- 
lyn is now reduced to 14 years. Nor is 
this an accident. We have flattered our- 
selves into believing that we Americans 
are superior to other nations in our doc- 
trine of freedom of conscience in the 
realm of worship. Indeed, we have been 
so careful about not treading upon the 
doctrinal toes of our fellow Christians that 
we have eliminated religion entirely from 
public education. In eighteen states in 
America it is today a criminal offense for 
a teacher to read the Bible in the Public 
School, even as literature. No wonder boys 
go haywire at fourteen and fifteen. They 
have taken from them the only proven 
anchor to good character. But you say 
you're too busy to take on any more out- 
side work. Don’t you see that your very 
indifference is America’s greatest enemy 
today? Nor does this condition just hap- 
pen. We are the brunt of a concerted at- 
tack by the same forces which have 
brought ruin to the Christian Church and 
State in Russia and elsewhere. Do not be 
disillusioned by those who tell you that 
the Communist forces in this community 
are small and negligible. Purposely the 
Communistic party is kept small. It is the 
several hundred other allied organizations 
with attractive names that constitute the 
real danger. That’s their strategy. It was 
so in Russia. 


When Lenin and his associates projected 
the Marxian philosophy into a revolution, 
the Communist party in Russia had but 
20,000 members. But the result was the 
ultimate slaughtering of two million Chris- 
tians, including the most intelligent and 
thoughtful leaders in business and edu- 
cation. In America we are being tricked 
by the same forces which raised 200,000 
red soldiers in China and which succeeded 
in the slaughtering already of a half mil- 
lion Christians, clergy and laymen, in 
Spain. After churches have been burned, 
private property seized and leaders have 
been executed, it is too late to consider 
calmly the primary issues involved. In- 
deed, even in France, where the Com- 
munist bloc has now tied the hands of the 
House of Deputies, it may now be too late. 

But Al Capone was wrong. He said that 
while the criminal population of the coun- 
try is but three per cent of the entire 
population the “good people” could never 
put crime out of business because “good 
people” do not know how to work to- 
gether. In the trail of New York’s ugliest 
wave of organized crime, the “good” people 
of our city have actually worked together 
and have just concluded the cleanest elec- 
tion in the city’s history. “Good” people 
can get together. We’ve proved it. And 
of all places, right here in New York. 

But this is only the beginning. St. Paul 
cried—“The saints are to manage the 
world,’ and our Master fervently prayed, 
“Thy Kingdom Come.” What has hap- 
pened these days in New York can hap- 
pen in America. And unless it does hap- 
pen in America soon, God help us. The 
forces of hatred loosened here are not less 
violent than the forces of hatred in Mex- 
ico, or in Italy. Hatred is hatred under 
any flag. 

The issue in this country today is not 
whether there shall be this religion or that 
religion taught the children of our com- 
munities. It is a question whether or not 
there shall be any religion at all in the 
character structure of the coming genera- 
tion. The public schools apparently must 
keep hands off. It’s up to us, parents and 
leaders in the church. This is not outside 
work. It is a part of your very life. 

Mrs. B. . . ., it isn’t enough for your 
children to come to our Bible school. It’s 
like motoring these days. You have to be 
as concerned about what the other driver 
will do, under given circumstances, as you 
are about your own driving. Only as the 
community is saved are your children 
safe; only as the nation is saved are your 
children and their children’s children apt 
to live in peace. But, you’re too busy. 

Now for the first time in the history of 
our country, the forces of righteousness 
are endeavoring to create a united front. 
And think what this means. There is in 
the United States an organized body of 
244,090 full-time salaried district leaders— 
clergymen; 245,005 community headquar- 
ters, churches; and a membership of 62,- 
678,177. If this were a political party, the 
thought of this nation could be changed 
over night. But it isn’t a political party. 
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It is the church . . . the organized forces 
of religion. 

The immediate closing of these lines for 
advance in the face of a highly organized 
enemy, in my judgment, is America’s only 
chance of escaping destruction. I want to 
see Good Shepherd alert and in the front 
lines of attack, where she should be. This, 
Dear Mrs. B., is our first thorough regis- 
tration and roll call, it is not “outside. 
work:” It is your beloved church taking 
responsibility. It goes to the very heart of 
our American problem ... and for that 
reason, to the very heart of your problem. 
Can it be possible, Mrs. B., that your 
other interests are more important than 
this? Or is it that you do not understand? 
I mean not to offend; I desire merely to 
startle you into a realization that we’re 
living in a fool’s paradise and the time to 
put first things first is at hand. 

Faithfully yours, 
Wo. F. Sunpay, Pastor. 


VATICAN STRATEGY IN 
AMERICA 


By the Rev. Louis Sanjek, New York, N. Y. 


IN THE PAST few weeks announcements 
came from the Vatican that it is creating 
new bishoprics in the United States, and 
also that two of the existing bishoprics 
have been elevated to Archbishoprics, 
namely, the one in Detroit and the other 
in Newark, N. J. To us living in the East- 
ern part of.the country such announce- 
ment has more than just a transient im- 
portance. For two of the new bishoprics 
are created in the State of New Jersey, 
at Camden and at Paterson. In its cun- 
ning diplomacy, the Vatican desires by 
these creations to show not only the pres- 
tige which it enjoys in “Protestant Amer- 
ica,” but also to give to the Eastern part 
of the United States the impression of a 
rapid growth of Roman Catholicism. When 
we consider that the small State of New 
Jersey has at present one archbishopric 
and three bishoprics, we have to recog- 
nize that this growth has been primarily 
here in the East and due to the immi- 
grant elements, which are largely in the 
East. 

The Roman Church very well recognizes 
the fact that any immigrant of its persua- 
sion coming to the new land finds every- 
thing new to him, except the Roman 
Church and her services. That is the main 
reason that this Church has stressed so 
much in the past the importance of the 
work among immigrants, in a much better 
sense than any other Christian body. 
“Missions” is the main theme of the Roman 
Church at the present time. Therefore 
Pope Pius XI has been known, more than 
any other pontiff, as a “Missionary Pope” 
who is not only urging such work among 
the non-Christian sects, but also mission 
work in converting the adherents of 
“false” Christian teachings. It is no secret 
that for the past few years he has been 
spending very lavishly from the fund of 
more than eighty million dollars, which 
he received from the Italian Government 
at the time of the Lateran Pact in 1929. 
This fund is being admirably helped by 
the financial support given him by the 
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Catholic Hierarchy in the United States. 
For the Catholic churches in the United 
States are giving him annually “Peter’s 
Pence,” which is larger than the one he 
receives from the rest of the world, be- 
sides the money for mission causes, which 
is about half as large as from the rest of 
the Catholic world. 


This fact should make us all ponder a 
while. 


When we study the growth of Roman- 
ism just for the past one hundred years, 
we find that at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century there were about 150,000,000 
Roman Catholics in the world, mostly in 
Europe. Today that number has increased 
to more than 350,000,000. And this in- 
crease has not been due to the increase 
of the Catholic population in Europe, 
which, as a known fact, is on the decrease. 
But all this growth has been accounted 
for mainly because of the growth of 
Roman Catholicism in the Americas. Be- 
cause of this growth, we find that from 
the eleven hundred bishoprics in the Ro- 
man Church, over four hundred are now 
in the Americas, and most of the new ones 
right here in the United States. The 
Vatican knows and sees this splendid op- 
portunity and tries by all means to in- 
crease that growth as rapidly as possible. 
It is a sort of counter attack. The old 
Romanism in Europe is slowly vanishing, 
as in Spain, Germany, etc., due to the 
unwise policy of the Vatican; for example, 
silence concerning the atrocities of the 
Italians perpetrated in Ethiopia and lean- 
ing to the Japanese policies in the East. 
By these tactics the Vatican is alienating 
the sentiments of the other countries where 
the Catholic faith has been strong. 


The Pope, being a friend of Mussolini, 
and according to some observers even more 
autocratic than Benito himself, had vis- 
ualized that by the Italian conquest in 
Ethiopia a new mission field is being 
opened for his Church, and the latest re- 
ports prove the truth of this assertion. 
The Pope also knows, being advised by 
his agents in the Asiatic provinces, that 
Japan sooner or later will conquer the 
greater part of China; therefore he leans 
to the Japanese side, expecting many 
favors from it in the matter of starting 
new missions in conquered China. Be- 
cause of the decrease in Europe he is 
centering his missionary efforts in the 
New World. This is an important issue 
_which has to be considered very carefully 
) by the leaders of the non-Roman Chris- 
tian churches. For it is no secret that our 
Protestant forces are slipping and _ this 
very rapidly, in their missionary enter- 
prises in the United States. This not only 
for lack of financial support, but also for 
lack of vision. When the Roman Church 
can publish that almost sixty-two thou- 
sand Protestants entered her fold in one 
year, more than the growth of some of 
the larger Protestant bodies in their com- 
municant membership in the same period, 
it is time for Evangelical Christianity to 
give heed, and beware that there is some- 
thing deficient in the structure of Prot- 
estantism regarding its missionary work. 
For it is a fact that at present the main 
goal of the Vatican is, America for Roman 
Catholicism. Perhaps because of dormant 
Protestantism it will be successful. 
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TREASURER MILLER REPORTS 1937’S 
U. L. C. A. BENEVOLENCE 
Total Near Receipts for 1932; Average $1.38 Per Capita 


THERE IS NO DOUBT as to the overwhelm- 
ing importance of spiritual values in our 
church life and yet the record of our 
financial activities must have a real sig- 
nificance in itself and also as reflecting, to 
an extent, the interest of our people in the 
Church as well as their love for its Head. 
If faith without works is dead, so, too, 
must love and devotion and loyalty be 
absent if they do not find expression in a 
material form. 

The permanent record of the financial 
operations of the Church is made in the 
report of each fiscal year ending June 30, 
but the interim report for the year ending 
December 31, 1937, is full of interest and 
significance. 

Read the total receipts on apportion- 
ment from synods for the past six years, 
and let joy fill your heart that we have 
again reached the million dollar mark. In- 


creases from almost every synod. Then, 
lest your pride grow too great, examine 
the figures of your synod and see what 
percentage of your allotment was reached. 

The Church needed every dollar it asked 
of every synod to meet the needs and op- 
portunities of our work. Then note the 
per capita payment of the communing 
membership of your synod (the faithful 
ones) during this year. Divide this by 
fifty-two and it will give you the amount 
per week. What does it mean in your 
synod? In the whole U. L. C. A. it means 
$1.38 per year, or less than three cents a 
week! A postage stamp a week for the 
Lord! And how much for movies or to- 
bacco or gasoline? It is enough to make 
the angels weep! Let us think it over and, 
good times or bad, let us do a lot better. 

EK. Ciarence Miiier, Treasurer. 

January 15, 1938. 


RECEIVED FROM SYNODS A/C APPORTIONMENT 
JANUARY 1 TO DECEMBER 31 


1932 1933 1934 1935 1986 1937 

SyNodsueases $1,031,508.85 $888,248.24 $898,953.52 $873,405.66 $917,964.39 $1,017,223.08 
Communing Budget Paid Per Per 
Synods Membership Apportionment 1937 Cent Capita 
1. Kentucky-Tennessee ........ 3,600 $9,782 $8,714 89 2.42 
2. West Pennsylvania ............ 35,414 96,233 85,270 89 2.41 
3. Georgia-Alabama .............. 3,010 8,179 6,939 85 2.30 
4, East Pennsylvania ............ 34,816 94,608 79,513 84 2.29 
ome VUeryslenrh umes. meee ty vores con seus 31,716 86,184 71,134 83 2.25 
Gail Oni Gaenees asc. conte 1,104 3,000 Boll 78 2.09 
The, BTC enESIET A. Sayers eeetao ete 4,401 11,959 8,742 72 1.98 
8. Rocky Mountain .................. 1,697 4,611 3,298 72 1.94 
OMIKANIGA SMe cote iccies vss 5,990 15,190 10,600 70 1.90 
TOS KOM HIG) v cecdtasseoaca yee eeA OPP: 50,022 135,928 89,827 66 179 
WAS MAT oe hx ches Oats. con eek aces 20,741 56,361 36,824 65 1.78 
2 South Carolinas esc sees 14,894 40,472 23,850 59 1.60 
Se Galiforniaurrac veteran 4,236 11,511 6,603 57 1.57 
HARE SUSCUG MeN amen eee 25,727 69,910 39,905 57 1.55 
TIE DGG BETSEY,” Gocteeseascs ee coceeseoeese WPISY) 32,967 18,473 56 1.52 
IG, TENS OBE OY © Gssqoasesocucncosecrebe 56,953 154,762 80,679 52 1.40 
TLS DRENCIE CO Gas toon tboeaar eee 1,988 5,402 2,751 pile 1.39 
IRS AVS Whedsnbavey see nasancueerccncs 3,484 9,467 4,500 48 1.30 
19. Penna. Ministerium .......... 148,215 402,755 186,894 46 1.26 
DO eeNorthwestameere nics es 28,949 78,665 35,257 45 1.22 
Zi North @anolinaes sce: 20,165 54,796 24,089 44 1.19 
7323, NUTOREAVENE,  (oracoscnaee seen codes BOoNeNaG 13,368 36,326 15,894 44 1.19 
HBS) ANGE SEENSH — gale ease Re eee 3,328 9,043 3,785 42 1.14 
2 Amp TINOIS metre Reese 31,544 85,717 35,000 41 ial 
eMC Wa ONY a ehere c erceccest eneeenses 108,033 293,965 105,966 36 .98 
A2GamIVITSSISSI PP le teeecessyccseececeee see 397 1,079 374 35 95 
Al, SUON RED, pene ean ee RecA ROeRC RES 8,559 23,258 7,400 32 87 
PAS, NGG) SYR EY, scoccceoecnbnccnanctoo eomeanee 11,386 30,940 9,452 31 83 
FAB, NTR SOT ecocosonrkecocccxs oO 10,870 29,538 4,000 14 oul 
SOM Canadiana ee eee te ssctacreciss css 15,958 43,364 4,492 10 28 
31. Ger.-Neb.-Midwest ............ 10,411 28,290 2,594 9 25 
BOMENOV GO COblamens tice ceere= 2,081 5,655 432 8 VAL 
Some ViamitOMammerncne cress sets 6,559 17,823 | 1,200 7 19 

SAS lovaleeZlOnimeeree eee 4,659 12,660 450 4 0934 

736,007 $2,000,000 $1,017,223 


Tue News Bureau for the International 
Society of Christian Endeavor has recently 
announced that the next world convention 
of that Society will take place in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, in August 1938. The 
bulletin states that the world’s Christian 
Endeavor organizations have now a Prot- 
estant membership of approximately four 


million young people. The Society was 
founded in 1881 by Dr. Francis E. Clark. 
It further states that Australia has long 
been a center of Christian Endeavor en- 
thusiasm and efficiency. Melbourne is said 
to be a very beautiful city and for those 
who have the time and means the journey 
to this port will be most interesting. 
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MOCHI-MAKING AND 
OTHER JAPANESE 
CUSTOMS 


Dr. Edward T. Horn, Tokyo, Writes of What 
Was Done in the Japanese Mission 
During the Recent Christmas 
Season 


THE GREAT Day (Christmas) is over, and 
we all feel something of a let-down the 
day after. The Seminary closed earlier 
than usual this year, on the eighteenth, 
because the 
twentieth fell on 
a Monday, and 
that is our holi- 
day anyway. So 
I thought we 
would have more 
time than usual 
to prepare for 
Christmas; but 
there’ seemed to 
be many unex- 
pected interrup- 
tions and we 
found ourselves 
just as much 
rushed as ever. 
On the eight- 
eenth we had our annual Candlelight Serv- 
ice at five in the afternoon; it was very 
effective in our beautiful little chapel; at 
six o’clock we had the annual Christmas 
celebration in the dormitory, consisting of 
sukiyaki. 

The next day was Sunday, and we had 
the usual morning service here; in the 
afternoon I attended the Christmas service 
for our blind Lutherans and their friends 
in a distant part of the city; in the evening 
we had our Seminary Sunday school serv- 
ice, at which I had to make a short ad- 
dress. This last service is always a very 
interesting one: it is gotten up entirely by 
the Seminary students, who are detailed to 
do this work, although I am nominally the 
superintendent. Nearly three hundred per- 
sons attend annually. The service is held 
in the recreation room of the dormitory, 
which is a room only 30 x 24 feet; the peo- 
ple of course sit on the floor on matting 
and rugs and blankets, packed in like 
sardines. This Seminary Sunday school 
has a regular attendance of about a hun- 
dred children, which number swells re- 
markably just before Christmas. 

A couple days before the Seminary 
closed, Mrs. Horn and I had all the pro- 
fessors and students in to dinner and for 
fun in the evening. We had a really good 
time; all were in good spirits, and such a 
long time had elapsed since we had en- 
tertained the whole Seminary family to- 
gether, that I think they all must have been 
glad for the invitation, for they entered 
into the thing with more zest than usual. 
Mrs. Horn provided a good dinner, and 
also a lot of little tricks and games, which 
seemed to please them all. We closed with 
the wonderful international game known 
as “Up, Jenkins.” 

With the beginning of Christmas week, 
we got a day and a half in shopping. Mrs. 
Horn and the cook did a lot of baking; it 
took another half day to wrap the gifts 
and get them distributed. Miss Annie 
Powlas phoned on Monday and asked us 
to bring the Linns out to her suburban 
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residence on Wednesday to .help with the 
“mochi” pounding, so when Wednesday 
came, we went. Well, I wish you could 
have been there to see what went on that 
day! When we got there, three young men 
and Miss Powlas’ landlord were hard at 
the pounding; and two young women were 
rolling out the “mochi,” sanding it with 
flour, and putting it out on paper on the 
porch to dry; Miss Powlas and two old 
women were “making” the dinner; we all 
took a hand at anything that we could. 

I don’t think I can adequately describe 
a “mochi” pounding, but I'll try to give 
you the main points. The special “mochi” 
rice had been soaked over night to make 
it puffy, and there stood a wooden tub 
quite as big as the ordinary porcelain bath- 
tubs to which you are accustomed, full 
to the brim with the rice. Two holes had 
been dug in the ground and large caldrons 
skillfully placed over them; a little old tin 
had been rolled up into two improvised 
chimneys, which were fitted to the backs 
of the holes. The pots were filled and fires 
made and water boiling; the rice was 
scooped out of the vat and placed in four 
round wooden frames with bamboo grates 
in the bottoms. These frames filled with 
rice were then placed, in two-storied units, 
over the boiling caldrons, so that the rice 
could steam. The rice was steamed for 
thirty minutes or more till it got just the 
right softness and stickiness. Then one of 
the frames was emptied into the mortar, 
the frame being immediately filled and 
placed on the fire to steam another 
measure. 

And the mortar! That was the natural 
trunk of a tree, about two and a half feet 
in diameter and as high, with a big hole 
scooped out in the top. Into this the 
steamed rice was poured; then for a few 
minutes it was worked with three large 
wooden mallets by three operators. When 
the mass was sufficiently adhesive, the 
actual pounding began, generally by three, 
sometimes four of us working together, 
each in rotation bringing down his mallet 
on the steaming mass of “mochi.” When 
the mass got thoroughly doughy and 
white, it was worked up with the hands 
dipped into cold water, and given the coup 
de grace with a perfectly enormous wooden 
mallet to the tune of about a hundred 
whacks, the lump being turned and folded 
in on itself between blows. When the pro- 
fessional pronounced it “Ii mochi da” 
(good mochi that), it was taken out and 
taken over to the board, where the women 
sanded it with rice flour, and broke it into 
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three smaller lumps, each of which was 
then flattened out with the hands into a 
kind of cake about eighteen inches long, 
eight inches wide, and an inch thick. 
These were then placed in the sun to dry. 

They worked from early in the morning 
till six in the evening and turned out (be- 
lieve it or not!) one hundred sixty of those 
cakes. The actual market value of that 
much “mochi” is about a hundred yen 
(about $34); the actual cost was about 
forty; so the young men saved the Home 
about sixty yen that day. Miss Powlas 
takes the “mochi” to her families at Honjo 
and the poor people about her home in 
the country. New Year simply is not New 
Year without “mochi,” so she brings a lot 
of cheer to cheerless homes. 

The “mochi” is eaten in various ways: 
the most common being either to boil it 
in soup called “o zoni,” or in a sweet bean 
soup called “o shiruko”; the other way is 
to cut the “mochi” into slices and toast it 
over a hot charcoal fire; it then puffs up, 
getting brown and crisp on the outside 
while the inside is soft and creamy. I do 
not care for it, but I am a minority of one 
in my family; the children are crazy 
about it. 

Well, that was a day, as you can well 
imagine. We got back home for a late 
supper, and I must admit that I felt stiff 
and achey for a couple days from the un- 
accustomed exercise. But I have a lot more 
respect for “mochi” than I have had over 
a period of twenty-five years, for while I 
had often seen it made I had never be- 
fore actually taken a hand at it. I forgot 
to say that the ladies fed us all on the 
porch at lunch; all sat around in the mild 
winter sunshine out of doors and ate large 
plates full of rice and chicken gravy and 
vegetables. In between times that day we 
folded paper boxes for candy and cakes 
that Miss Powlas was going to distribute 
to her poor folks. She said she was giving 
away seven hundred boxes of this kind; 
nearly two hundred were for wounded sol- 
diers whom she and some of her little 
children were going to visit. 

On Thursday we were busy with prepa- 
rations nearer home; all sorts of things, 
including an attempt to get some minor 
repairs made to the Seminary heating 
plant. On Friday I was completely knocked 
out of schedule by an engagement at the 
Department of Education; at noon Mr. 
Honda, my wife and I had to go to the Old 
Folks’ Home for their Christmas dinner— 
my morning engagement made me too 
late for the dinner, though I got there for 
the major part of the service. The weather 
had broken, the lovely weather which we 
had been having for weeks having given 
way to a downpour; it was certainly cold 
and gloomy. We anticipated a rainy 
Christmas, but were pleasantly surprised 
when late Friday night the weather cleared. 

Christmas morning we rose early to go 
to the service at six o’clock in the Sem- 
inary chapel. Much to our astonishment 
and joy there were thirty-five present. 
The chapel was lovely with its wreath of 
holly over the altar, vases filled with 
“nanten,” graceful stalks of green with red 
berries; and two tall white candles. The 
chimes rang forth several carols; two 
young people received baptism, and we 
celebrated the Communion. There was no 
sermon. It was a very impressive service. — 
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Our boys had dug up one of the trees 
that we planted here several years ago; 
we use them year after year in rotation 
till they get too big; Laurence, our young- 
est son, had dug up a little one that he 
had planted, a mere seedling, four years 
ago. They decorated them on Christmas 
Eve. We improvised a fireplace out of 
packing frames, cardboard and brick paper, 
and placed it in an electric light bulb un- 
der red cellophane; it made a very cozy 
glow. For Christmas dinner we had our 
friends the Youngs, Dr. Hepner, Miss Annie 
Powlas, and the Linns. We had a delicious 
turkey with the usual trimmings, and a 
hot carrot pudding (by special request in 
place of plum pudding). Everything went 
fine, and we had a very enjoyable day in 
our home. 

That is the story of our Christmas activ- 
ities in Japan. Tuesday we are having 
both the Miura and Asaji families, includ- 
ing all the youngsters in for dinner and 
play. After that is over, I must, like a good 
Japanese, get all my accounts squared up 
before the close of the old year. That is 
going to be a good big task, too, as I am 
treasurer not only of the Seminary but, 
during Dr. Stirewalt’s absence, of the Old 
Folks’ Home also. 


ACROSS THE NORTHERN 
BORDER 


Ten Days of Christmas Enjoyed in Canada’s 
Great West, Missionary A. Goos Writes 


Many PEOPLE considered themselves for- 
tunate to have two whole days of Christ- 
mas—well we had ten days of it, begin- 
ning December 19 and ending December 
28. Of course it was not ten days of tur- 
key, cranberries and mince pie: that might 
have been too much of good things, but 
we did have one merry Christmas after 
another. We had Christmas services in no 
less than seven widely scattered places. 

Our Christmas bag was filled to over- 
flowing by friends, Sunday schools, 
Women’s and Young Women’s Societies in 
the province of Ontario and the eastern 
United States. As we set out December 
19 to the first station the car was loaded 
with fruit, candies, nuts, toys, clothing and 
reading matter. After a Communion Serv- 
ice, we asked one of the men whether 
there would be Christmas cheer in the 
homes. He was not sure that there would 
be much. How the faces lit up when we 
began to unpack and told them that we 
had been sent to see that they would not 
feel neglected. A lady of this group had 
to come to Thorsby with her sick baby 
shortly after, and while here she called 
at the parsonage and said to the pastor’s 
wife, “You people do not know how much 
good you are doing by distributing these 
things.” 

Again the car was loaded with clothing, 
toys, scrapbooks and reading matter. The 
toys and books had come to us from a con- 
gregation in Ontario. A large group 
listened to the children’s program with 
enjoyment. It was a different Christmas 
from the kind many had had for years, in 
fact it was so different that Santa Claus 
was left out and no one missed him. After 
all was over, a man came to the car to 
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thank us for the clothing we had brought 
for his family. As we asked him how 
things were going, he sadly said, “They 
seem to be getting worse.” His clothing 
showed him to be speaking the truth. In 
the school room, too, we had noticed how 
one of his little girls held on to a doll 
given her from the toys we had brought. 
We knew there would be little extra in 
this and other families for Christmas. Be- 
fore we left, arrangements were made to 
have some fruit taken to such families. 

A third trip took us still farther. Again 
the car was loaded down. Before the pro- 
gram we were invited to have a cup of 
coffee. We consented and had a new ex- 
perience—coffee brewed and poured from 
tin cans. Well, we were ready for this, too. 
A coffee pot had been enclosed in a box 
of clothing and was now left at this home 
in company with a sugar bowl. The 
woman of the house was all smiles. An- 
other elderly woman had come to the serv- 
ice in the bitter cold, more than twenty 
degrees below zero, with only a short 
jacket over otherwise none too warm 
clothing. She was made happy when a 
warm overcoat was promised her on our 
next trip. 


Children Like Books 


For another place we had books to dis- 
tribute to the children, books which will 
also be eagerly read by the parents, for 
there is a lack of good reading matter in 
most of the homes, In one case a family 
of many children and poor was isolated 
through chickenpox just at Christmas. 
Much needed clothing besides fruit, 
candies and nuts were sent to this family, 
also what was perhaps not expected but 
badly needed,—lots of toilet soap. 

Our services were held in churches, 
halls, schools and private homes. The 
homes are not very roomy. One service 
was held in a home consisting of a kitchen 
and one other room. The latter had in it 
three beds, a table, dresser, a cupboard, a 
stove and woodbox. Of course there was 
also a Christmas tree for the occasion, and 
we managed to set up our collapsible or- 
gan. Not much room was left for the peo- 
ple, but they managed to squeeze in and 
to find room to sit on chairs, benches, 
boxes, boards and beds. 

Now Christmas is over even for us. Out- 
wardly the days were mostly dreary and 
bitter cold, but there was warmth and 
cheer around the Christmas trees. We 
were somewhat worn from so much Christ- 
mas, but we felt no after effects of too 
much Christmas. We are grateful to all 
who so kindly made us their instrument 
to distribute so much cheer and happiness. 
Much good has been done, and the mes- 
sage of love has been felt by many happy, 
responsive hearts. 

To a faithful helper who had a part not 
only in the services but also in the prac- 
tices with the children so much Christmas 
was almost too much. It is now not only 
collapsible but almost in a state of col- 
lapse. We refer to the little organ, which 
has for years accompanied us into homes, 
schools, halls and churches to make music 
unto the Lord and to lead in hymns and 
songs of praise. Perhaps we may close 
with a belated Christmas wish for an in- 
strument to take the place of the one 
now nearly spent. 
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BY THE OLD VENANGO 
TRAIL 


By the Rev. L. W. Rupp 


“Dear Pastor: We are facing a serious 
situation. This unemployment recession is 
striking terror into the hearts of our peo- 
ple and bringing hunger and need into 
hundreds of our homes. Every day brings 
its new problems to us—cold—hunger— 
discouragement. We need clothing—un- 
derwear—coal—food for our needy. The 
Christmas Purse can answer the need. It 
can actually save lives. It can keep men 
sane. A word of encouragement from you 
next Sunday—or in your bulletin next 
week—may save someone’s faith. Won't 
you urge all your people to share the In- 
ner Mission Christmas Purse?”—A. W. 
Stremel, Superintendent, Lutheran Inner 
Mission Society of Pittsburgh. 


The Deck is Reshuffled 


In our final “Forks of Ohio” letter, 
printed in the December 29th LuTHERAN, 
we insinuated the question of develop- 
ments as the steel tycoons “reshuffle the 
deck,” quoting a phrase from. one of the 
journals to which we subscribe in order 
to gain first-hand and fresh business in- 
formation. The deck is reshuffled in va- 
rious way. A modern mill, in which one 
workman will do the same amount of 
labor as ten did formerly, leads to such 
announcements as the reported disman- 
tling of the Grier works in New Castle, at 
which 1,200 have been employed. In a 
modern plant approximately a hundred 
men will accomplish the same aggregate 
work, and so the obsolete plant is re- 
moved. This process, states Philip Mur- 
ray, chairman of the SWOC, “means that 
certain towns ranging in population from 
20,000 to 50,000 will be reduced to ghost 
towns in the next five years or sooner.” 
The Irvin plant of Carnegie-Illinois, near 
Clairton, Pa., when it swings into opera- 
tion in June, will bring the total of re- 
cently built strip mills to twenty-six. The 
production capacity of these twenty-six 
mills is more than 13,000,000 tons of metal 
per year. 

The deck is being reshuffled through re- 
organization of “big steel,’ as the giant 
U. S. Steel Corporation replaces the thirty- 
one-year-old New Jersey corporation by 
the new U. S. Steel Corporation of Dela- 
ware, and announces centralization of 
operation in Pittsburgh. On January 1 
offices of the management, which have 
been centered at 71 Broadway for almost 
forty years, will come to “Forks of Ohio.” 

According to Bulletin Index, one of the 
journals in which we indulge, the tax bill 
of the Corporation ran last year to some 
$50,000,000; the stockholders, numbering 
in the thousands, reside in every one of 
the forty-eight states and dozens of for- 
eign countries. Explanation of the Dela- 
ware chartering is this: “Delaware char- 
ters, unlike those of many other states 
which include anything from high tax 
levies to requirements specifying that a 
certain percentage of stockholders reside 
within the state,—bind business to prac- 
tically nothing.” Thus the close of 1937 
witnesses about as complete a job of face- 
lifting in the steel industry as could be 
visioned by the most imaginative. 
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“Gloomily Predicts” 


Predicting that the “current depression 
probably will last much longer than most 
people suspect,” the recently closed con- 
vention in Pittsburgh of the Steel Work- 
ers’ Organizing Committee made the first 
attempt we have seen to forecast the prob- 
able length of the steel toboggan. If in- 
terested, here it is in the words of SWOC: 
“The major outlets of steel are closed for 
the next six to eight months.” Of the 
800,000 steel workers in the country, 
224,000 are idle at this date, the chairman 
stated. 

We do not like to harp on a gloomy 
string in the last letter mailed in the old 
year. But in Superintendent Stremel’s 
phrase, “the unemployment recession is 
striking terror into the hearts of our peo- 
ple,” we find something to which the 
church people dare not turn a deaf ear 

In the middle of December, Christmas 
a mere week away, we found little change 
in business. What slight change has ap- 
peared in these last days comes, we read, 
because cold and murky weather has in- 
creased demand for coal and electricity. 
Except for shipments of coal, freight load- 
ings have slipped a little further, though 
some stiffening has appeared in certain 
commodities. Unusual advertising would 
suggest that department store sales are not 
quite up to expectation. 

Meanwhile, in the mills, Allegheny Steel 
at Brackenridge, a district leader, falls off 
to 28 per cent of capacity. The American 
Rolling Mill (Armco) at Butler, “threw 
open its doors for but one day.” Pitts- 
burgh Steel, though running at 50 per 
cent, closes down the Vandergrift and 
Duquesne mills. Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany seems to be “shut tight as a drum” 
until at least the first of the year. All of 
these factors, including curtailments in 
the larger mills, bring district production 
to 24 per cent of capacity. 

Most of our comments have had to do 
with steel. There are other industries as 
well. We note this regarding glass, which 
also amounts to something in our terri- 
tory: “Demand for glass, far below ex- 
pectations in the fourth quarter of the 
year, was now so low that operations in 
the industry centered in Pittsburgh would 
be virtually suspended from December 24 
until well into the new year.” 


Religion Seriously Assailed 


The timeliness of statements in the let- 
ter from Dr. Melhorn to members of THE 
LuTHERANS News Letter Staff deserves 
mention. We observe reference to “the 
economic, moral and spiritual movements 
in the churches and against the churches.” 
The letter contains this statement: “Every- 
body is of the opinion that religion is very 
seriously assailed at the present time and 
that therefore the Church has need to 
exert itself to the utmost.” 

This fact makes the coming year so im- 
portant, and adds great significance to the 
church programs, in particular to the im- 
portance of the church extension cam- 
paign of the Board of American Missions. 
This campaign gains added significance in 
the light of business situations, for who 
can tell what need may arise for assistance 
to churches which at this date seem well 
entrenched? Who can tell what popula- 
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tion fluctuations may develop from tech- 
nological advance, as industries retrace 
our present maps and population charts? 

Then 1938 is the twentieth anniversary 
of the formation of the United Lutheran 
Church; the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the Battle of Gettysburg; the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the arrival of the 
Swedish-Lutheran colony in Pennsylvania 
and Delaware. 


Kiwanis Says 

Finally (for 1937) may we borrow, for 
such value and hint as therein lies, a few 
sentences from an editorial in the Kiwanis 
Magazine: 

“The hairpin manufacturer who did not 
see the bobbed hair craze for women com- 
ing, and did not switch from hairpins to 
bobby pins, found himself outmoded and 
broke. 

“The manufacturer of high silk hats who 
did not realize that it is only with dif- 
ficulty that they can be worn in automo- 
biles, and trim his sails and his sales to 
meet the demands of the motor-mad pub- 
lic, must have suffered. 

“The managers and owners of Chau- 
tauqua circuits who did not realize what 
the radio was going to do to rural enter- 
tainment, shared the same misfortune. 

“The makers of canes and umbrellas 
who did not switch to the manufacture of 
some automobile accessory, failed to make 
the trend which had injured them pay for 
the loss. 

“That man or that organization which 
says, ‘We have never done it that way in 
the past,’ is lagging behind the procession 
and foredoomed to failure.” 


A GOLDEN JUBILEE 


Dr. John McE. Ward Honored as Organist 
of St. Mark’s, Philadelphia 


DurinG THE Christmas season St. Mark’s 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa., celebrated the 
golden anniversary of Dr. John McE. 
Ward as its organist and choirmaster. Dr. 
Ward’s first visit to St. Mark’s was on the 
occasion of a concert given by Mr. Henry 
Knauff, his only predecessor, to inaugurate 
the enlarged organ in 1872. 

For seven years preceding his coming to 
St. Mark’s, while still a young man, Dr. 
Ward served as organist of Old Christ 
Church, Philadelphia. Since January 1, 
1888, he has served St. Mark’s, the inter- 
ruptions, occasioned by illness, being very 
few. Dr. Ward designed in detail the three 
organs for this church and in addition has 
kept them in constant repair. In his long 
career as a church organist, Dr. Ward has 
had many honors and important duties 
assigned him. He played and directed the 
music at the opening of the Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary at Mt. Airy after its 
removal from Franklin Street, Philadel- 
phia, and was one of five Philadelphia or- 
ganists who designed the large organ for 
the Sesqui-Centennial, now in Irvine Hall 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 

He was one of the original members of 
the American Organ Players’ Club, the 
oldest in this country. He was vice-pres- 
ident for twenty years and for the last 
twenty-seven years has served as pres- 
ident. He has also served as vice-pres- 
ident of the National Association of Or- 
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ganists and as treasurer of the A. G. O., 
Pennsylvania Chapter. 

An anniversary musicale was given by 
Dr. Ward on the evening of January 2, 
and on the evening of December 28, 1937, 
a Fiftieth Anniversary Dinner was given 
in his honor by St. Mark’s Church, the 
American Guild of Organists, the Amer- 
ican Organ Players’ Club, and the Musical 
Art Society of Camden, N. J. On this oc- 
casion a number of men well known in 
musical circles were present. 

On the evening of January 11 an organ 
and choral recital was held at which Dr. 
Ward, Mr. Arthur G. Bryan, Mr. Howard 
S. Tussey, and Dr. Rollo F. Maitland, rep- 
resenting the organizations mentioned 
above, and the Choral Club of the Musical 
Art Society, Camden, N. J., participated. 

At the chief service on Sunday morning, 
December 26, the sermon was preached by 
Prof. Luther D. Reed, D.D., professor of 
Liturgics and Church Music at the Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary in Mt. Airy, 
in observance of Dr. Ward’s fiftieth anni- 
versary. 

Dr. Ward’s is a record of a half century 
of devoted and efficient service in St. 
Mark’s and in the field of church music. 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVER- 
SERY 


AccorDING to a recent announcement 
coming from Dean R. B. Nell at Susque- 
hanna University, opportunities for train- 
ing in Commerce, including Commercial 
and Secretarial and Commercial Education, 
have been enlarged upon in the new 
schedule of classes on the Selinsgrove 
campus. 

Dean Nell states that many new courses 
will be opened up to the students in this 
department. The changes are in line with 
the better colleges of Commerce and 
Finance in this country. 

Susquehanna constantly revises its edu- 
cational standards to meet the exact re- 
quirements of the greatest accrediting 
bodies in the country. One of the most 
drastic changes will probably appear in 
the Conservatory of Music department 
where the prescribed courses will be re- 
vised to meet the official revamped cur- 
riculum of the Department of Public In- 
struction at Harrisburg. 

Although young in comparison with old 
world universities, Susquehanna Univer- 
sity antedates the Civil War. Founded in 
1858 by a triumvirate of sturdy Lutheran 
divines, Drs. Benjamin Kurtz, Henry 
Ziegler and Samuel Domer, backed by the 
people of Selinsgrove and Central Penn- 
sylvania, the college has grown steadily 
from the days of Missionary Institute until 
it now is an accredited four-year college 
with a substantial student body, and fine 
academic traditions. 

Its students today come from eight states 
and forty-three of the sixty-seven coun- 
ties of Pennsylvania. Graduates of Sus- 
quehanna have entered many professions 
and vocations. Of its 2,600 alumni and 
former students, 35 per cent have become 
teachers, 12 per cent ministers, 8 per cent 
business men, 5 per cent school adminis- 
trators, 3 per cent doctors, 2 per cent law- 
yers, and 2 per cent bankers. Others rep- 
resent all of the leading professions. 
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THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF 
NEW YORK STATE 
MARCHES ON 


Tue Lutuer League of New York State 
moves forward toward the achievement of 
greater and better things for Christ, as is 
shown by a survey of progress during 1937. 

First, let us consider the local leagues. 
Although the number of local leagues and 
the total membership of the state league 
have decreased 18 per cent and 13 per cent 
respectively, the average per league mem- 
bership has increased 6.24 per cent. The 
consideration of financial support by local 
leagues of the state organization shows a 
similar trend. While the decrease in the 
number of local leagues and in the total 
membership is regretted deeply, we can- 
not feel.too dismayed because the decrease 
in quantity has been overcome by an in- 
crease in quality which with an intensive 
campaign promises greater things in 1938. 

Now let us turn from the consideration 
of local leagues to the consideration of the 
districts. Here, too, the decrease in quan- 
tity has been coupled with an increase in 
quality. During this year, all of our dis- 
tricts have been participating in district 
workers’ conferences: Eastern, Rhinebeck, 
and Mohawk Valley jointly sponsored the 
Luther League Conference at Silver Bay; 
Genesee Valley and Syracuse met together 
in the Sodus Conference; Western in Dun- 
kirk; and the Metropolitan districts, New 
York City, Brooklyn, Long Island, and 
Westchester in Pinecrest Dunes. These 
summer conferences are not the only ex- 
amples of inter-district co-operation. 
Brooklyn and Long Island Districts jointly 
participated in the observance of the Unity 
Dinner. Syracuse and Mohawk Valley held 
a joint rally in October and are planning 
one for this March. While the districts 
are becoming stronger, they are ever 
mindful of their responsibility in the pro- 
motion of the program of the State Luther 
League. For example, the Second Annual 
Unity Dinner was observed November 23 
in each of the existing ten districts of the 
state league except in one, which ob- 
served it the preceding Sunday. The pro- 
gram for this affair, while planned by a 
state committee, was executed by the va- 
rious districts at that time. 

Now let us consider the progress of the 
Luther League of New York State as a 
whole. The fine attendance at the Albany 
Convention and the re-publication of The 
Mirror, our state paper, are splendid ex- 
amples of this progress made possible by 
the splendid moral and financial support 
by the local and district leagues. Then, 
too, New York is supporting increasingly 
the program of the Luther League of 
America, as may be shown by the over- 
subscription of the Tai Tung Chen Mission 
Project for 1935-1937 and the present ef- 
forts for our objective at Konnarock for 
1937-1939. 

With the conclusion of this brief sum- 
mary of progress in 1937, let us glance 
ahead to 1938. Local and district leagues 
are intensifying their efforts to increase 
the membership and financial support. 
District summer conferences and joint ral- 
lies are planned for the coming year and 
there is a decided effort by all to have New 
York State go “over the top” for Konna- 
rock by January 1, 1938. Davin A. JENSEN. 
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PERSONAL 


Harvey S. Lawrence, D.D., until re- 
cently pastor of our Lutheran Church at 
Laramie, Wyo., has given up the activities 
of the pastorate and is now living at Co- 
lumbia City, Ind. The work at Laramie 
is being carried on by students and pro- 
fessors from the Western Theological 
Seminary at Fremont, Nebr. 


The Rev. Henderson N. Miller, Ph.D., 
who has been supply pastor at St. Paul’s 
Church, Applebachville, Pa., for nearly 
two years, resigned this work and is try- 
ing to regain his health in Florida. His 
address now is Daytona Beach, Fla. 


The Rev. Joshua H. Miller, Ph.D., closed 
a pastorate of twenty years January 2, at 
Holy Trinity Church, Irwin, Pa., with the 
administration of the Communion. The 
congregation in accepting his resignation 
bestowed upon him the honor of electing 
him pastor emeritus. An active ministry 
of forty-two years has been brought to a 
close. Dr. and Mrs. Miller will make their 
home with their daughter in New Castle, 
Pa., where he served St. John’s Church 
for the first twenty-two years of his min- 
istry. 

Dr. Miller was graduated from Muhlen- 
berg College and the Lutheran Seminary 
at Philadelphia, Pa. He was trustee of 
Thiel College, Greenville, Pa., 1913-1918, 
and has been a trustee of Bethesda Or- 
phans’ Home, Meadville, since 1918, and 
of the Philadelphia Seminary since 1934. 
He was president of the Greensburg Con- 
ference of the Pittsburgh Synod and a 
member of the Committee on Ministerial 
Education of the synod. 

Numerous receptions by the organiza- 
tions within the congregation were given 
in honor of Dr. and Mrs. Miller. A fare- 
well reception was given by the congre- 
gation at which the pastors of the churches 
of the city paid glowing tribute to the 
work in their midst of their colleague and 
his wife. As a token of the appreciation 
for the many years of faithful service, Mr. 
C. F. Herbster in behalf of the congre- 
gation presented Dr. and Mrs. Miller with 
an envelope containing a substantial sum 
of money. The congregation is harmonious 
and free of debt. 


The Rev. Roland G. Riechmann, pastor 
of the First Church, Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
began his work as pastor of the Lutheran 
Church at Mt. Carmel, Il., January 1, 1938. 


From the weekly bulletin of the Church 
of the Holy Trinity, New York City, 
N. Y., Tue Lurueran learns that the pas- 
tor, Dr. Paul E. Scherer, has been elected 
a member of the Board of Trustees of 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
“to fill the place made vacant by the death 
of Dr. Charles Jefferson.” Our Lutheran 
Church has not before been represented 
on this Board. 


The Rev. L. H. Steinhoff, pastor of Bar- 
nitz Memorial Church, Denver, Colo., was 
granted two months’ leave of absence in 
order that he may direct the Anniversary 
Appeal for the Board of American Mis- 
sions in the western area. He is now on 
the West Coast. One of the Board’s mis- 
sionaries, Mr. Earnest Miller, is in tem- 
porary charge of the work at Barnitz 
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Memorial Church. This congregation re- 
ports benevolence paid in full for the 
third year. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Centre Square, Pa. At the Communion 
Service in St. John’s Church, January 9, 
the pastor, the Rev. H. D. Cressman, an- 
nounced that during the past year the 
income of the church had risen 25 per 
cent over that of the previous year for 
current expenses. The report for benev- 
olence is even more gratifying. The growth 
in membership was also encouraging, the 
membership of this old church that dates 
from pre-Revolutionary days being greater 
than at any time in its history. 


Charlotte, N. C. The tenth anniversary 
of St. Luke’s Church was observed Jan- 
uary 9. The sermon was preached by J. L. 
Morgan, D.D., president of the United 
Synod of North Carolina. In the evening 
the choir and organist, Mrs. C. B. Fetner, 
presented a musical service. The anni- 
versary offering was for the Parsonage 
Fund. 

St. Luke’s congregation was organized 
January 1, 1928, with a charter member- 
ship of eighty confirmed members, and met 
in the Dilworth Graded School Audi- 
torium. The Rev. A. W. Lippard, then a 
theological student, served as supply pas- 
tor for that summer, followed by Dr. 
R. L. Patterson as supply pastor for the 
following year. The Rev. Herman P. 
Wyrick of Burlington, N. C., entered upon 
his duties as first regular pastor July 1, 
1929. 

The church has been self-supporting 
from the beginning. The only outside help 
secured was a $5,000 loan from the Board 
of American Missions, used in the con- 
struction of the church, which was ded- 
icated November 30, 1930. 

The membership has shown a net gain 
each year, and the record carries the 
names of 338 baptized members, and of the 
present confirmed membership of 260 
there are forty-seven non-resident. The 
tenth year, which has just closed, bears 
marks of real growth materially and spir- 
itually, and from many points of view it 
is the best year in the life of the congre- 
gation. Growth and activity in the organ- 
izations and a real spirit of earnestness 
on the part of its leaders point to better 
days ahead. 


Columbus, Ohio. During the month of 
November, sixteen group meetings were 
held throughout the membership of the 
First Church in different parts of the city. 
The meetings were held in homes of mem- 
bers, and in each case the constituency of 
the surrounding territory was invited to 
be present. Two trained laymen were 
present at each meeting, one of whom 
conducted a brief devotional service, while 
the other gave a talk on “The Whole Pro- 
gram of the Whole Church.” The budget 
of the First Church was explained and 
discussed, and then the budget for the 
Synod of Ohio and the United Lutheran 
Church in America. About fifty per cent 
of the confirmed membership was reached 
in these group meetings (the membership 
is 1,006). The total amount pledged ex- 
ceeded by $1,425 the amount pledged for 
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Our catalog listing over 100 lectures 
on Biblical, Lenten, Easter, Church 
History, Mission, and Travel subjects 
sent free upon request. 

A number of new lectures have been 
added to our library. Write today for 
our list. 

Colored slides of featherweight type. 
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1936 and a noticeable gain in church at- 
tendance followed. The budget for ap- 
portioned benevolences has been pledged 
in full. The program required consider- 
able work, but the results justified the 
effort. 

The First Church has completed the year 
with the apportionment more than met 
and with a balance in the current fund 
after all obligations were paid in full. 
During the past year the budget was in- 
creased by the addition of Sister Lucille 
Lyerly to the church staff. 

During the past few months the base- 
ment of the church has been remodeled 
and repainted for church school purposes 
at a cost of $500. The special Christmas 
services were largely attended, and the 
sanctuary was crowded Christmas morn- 
ing at 6.30 o’clock. 

Liberal offerings for benevolent objects 
have been received during the past few 
weeks for the Mulberry Lutheran Home 
and the Foreign Mission Board for relief 
in China. 

A Newcomers’ Club for new and youth- 
ful women in the parish and city has been 
organized with a membership of about 
fifty. Their special benevolent objective is 
the Konnarock School. 

Dr. Lewis P. Speaker, the pastor of 
First Church, is the president of the 
Franklin County Ministerial Association of 
Protestant ministers, and at his invitation 
Dr. E. E. Flack of Hamma Divinity School 
recently gave a most interesting and il-: 
luminating address on “Religious Condi- 
tions in Germany” before the association. 
At the January meeting of the association 
Dr. T. Z. Koo of China was the speaker. 


Freeburg, Pa. St. John’s Lutheran and 
Reformed congregations of Mt. Pleasant 
Mills, part of the Freeburg Parish of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania, made exten- 
sive renovations to their church building, 
and rededicated the church at the morn- 
ing service January 9. The rededication 
was performed by Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, 
president of the Ministerium, and the ser-. 
mon was preached by Dr. George F. 
Dunkelberger of Susquehanna University. 
At the service in the afternoon Dr. Pfat- 
teicher preached, and in the evening Dr. 
C. P. Swank, superintendent of missions 
for the East Pennsylvania Synod. 

Among the improvements were new 
chancel furniture by the DeLong Furniture 
Company, and the installation of a steam 
heating system to replace the old pipeless 
furnace. Excavations were made for a 
basement to be used for Sunday school 
purposes. The cost of renovation was 
$5,600, which was paid in full by subscrip- 
tions and donations from members of the 
congregation and friends. The Rev. Luther 
L. Lengel is the successful Lutheran pas- 
tor of the Freeburg Parish. 


Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. In May the 
Rev. Alfred Weber will have spent ten 
years as pastor of Holy Trinity Church, 
his first and only parish. At the recent 
congregational meeting it was voted to 
give the pastor a fourth increase in salary. 
the organist a second, and the sexton a 
third,—all occurring during this ten-year 
period. Also during this pastorate the ap- 
portioned benevolences were increased 
three times, contributions to unappor- 
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tioned benevolences were the largest dur- 
ing 1937, the mortgage was reduced by 
more than one-half, the membership more 
than tripled, now numbering over 300, the 
Sunday school more than doubled, the 
church was reshingled and painted, many 
improvements were made inside the build- 
ing as well as in the organization of the 
congregation. The church has always been 
in a sound financial condition and efforts 
are made to keep its spiritual development 
ahead of its material. 


Mercersburg, Pa. Christmas festivities 
began in Mercersburg, Pa., December 12 
with the customary candlelight service in 
the Mercersburg Academy’s chapel. The 
high school cantata before the Christmas 
vacation was followed by the programs 
in all the churches. St. John’s Lutheran 
Church had four services besides the chief 
church service on Sunday morning, De- 
cember 26; namely, a pageant by the 
Junior-Intermediate group Sunday eve- 
ning, December 19; the Sunday school 
festival with the primary children pro- 
viding the program supported by the 
Junior Choir on Christmas Eve; the Mid- 
night Carol Service; and a musical drama 
by the Senior Choir and supporters, on 
Sunday evening, the twenty-sixth. All 
were of high quality. 

The New Year brought the Week of 
Prayer Service, which are held jointly by 
the churches of the town, concluding with 
the service in the Academy Chapel, Sun- 
day evening, January 9. 

The year 1937 witnessed the introduc- 
tion of a vested Junior Choir and the 
painting of the church and parsonage, with 
minor repairs at a cost of $700, nearly all 
of which was paid for by the close of the 
year. The Rev. E. L. Ritchie is pastor of 
this congregation. 


Oakland, Md. On the first Sunday in 
Advent St. Mark’s congregation of Oak- 
land dedicated a set of twenty-one Deagan 
organ chimes which was presented to 
the church by Mrs. Samuel Evaristus 
Wicker of Wilmington, Del., in honor of 
her mother, Mrs. Sarah Beachy Ashby, 
who has just passed her eighty-first birth- 
day. Dr. Wicker preached the sermon and 
assisted Pastor Charles A. Shilke in the 
service of dedication. 


Valley Falls, Kan. St. Paul’s Church, 
the Rev. Ernest Tonsing pastor, closed its 
fiscal year with real accomplishment in its 
wake. The year has seen the auditorium 
completely refurnished with new oak 
floor, pews, center aisle plan, new walnut 
altar and cross, and altar cloth. Although 
some losses have come about by removal, 
the church has closed the year without 
debt and with all bills paid, and with an 
increase in the amount of apportionment 
paid. The Christmas program, December 
19, was featured by a tableau given by 
the primary department and the choir. 
Individual gifts were collected and sent 
Tabitha Home residents by members of the 
Sunday school and congregation. Com- 
mittees have been named for 1938 to cor- 
respond with synodical committees. The 
Sunday evening services are drawing good 
attendances, this being the second year of 
such services. Nine baskets were dis- 
tributed to local families Christmas Day. 
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Wapakoneta, Ohio. The First English 
eritheran Church was organized by the 
Rev. A. F. Hills on Christmas Day 1857. 
Eighteen pastors have served this congre- 
gation, including the following, who are 
still among the living: W. F. Rangeler, 
D.D., J. H. Culler, D.D., Ross H. Stover, 
D.D., John W. Berger, J. E. Zimmerman, 
R. M. Smith, D.D. The congregation holds 
in well-merited esteem the illustrious men 
who occupied the pastorate. 

The Rev. George F. Weissling has com- 
pleted two years of service with the con- 
’gregation. The anniversary sermon was 
preached Sunday morning, December 26, 
by the Rev. E. E. Flack, Th.D., of Hamma 
Divinity School. On the evening of the 
twenty-eighth at a social gathering of the 
(congregation, letters of felicitation were 
read from the living pastors who served 
the church and greetings were brought in 
person by the Rev. John W. Berger. 


West Point, Nebr. Through the gen- 
erosity of Mr. Walter Reeson, Grace 
_Church, West Point, Nebr., the Rev. W. A. 
_ Klink pastor, was able to dedicate a set of 
tubular chimes December 19. The set 
‘consists of thirty-three notes, E to C, and 
is complete with electro-pneumatic action. 
\It provides a complete chromatic scale 
Carillon. These chimes are equipped with 
automatic dampers to prevent notes from 
‘running together while being played. 
) It is also furnished with the finest am- 
\plifying equipment. Electric timing is con- 
trolled by a General Electric clock and will 
operate all playing mechanism, including 
the Westminster chimes and automatic roll 
player. 

Fully automatic, the time piece may be 
operated by a push button or clock play- 
ing chime music from the tower by paper 
rolls of music. A complete library of 
sixty-two selections with appropriate music 
of religious themes for church services, 
weddings and funerals is part of the equip- 
ment. A selection of music arranged for 
keyboard playing of the Carillon also ac- 
companies the gift. 

A bronze tablet in memory of Amelia 
Reeson, wife of the donor, hangs on the 
wall of the church vestibule. The total 
cost of the equipment is $8,000. 


Wichita, Kan. St. Paul’s Church, E. E. 
Stauffer, D.D., pastor, is starting the year 
1938 as the most promising in its history. 
Harmony prevails, large congregations 
worship regularly, auxiliary organizations 
jare well organized and are functioning, a 
junior catechetical class with an enroll- 
ment of thirty-four is under instruction, 
a series of catechetical sermon-lectures 
for adults will be started January 30, and 
the financial budget for current expenses 
and apportionment has been fully sub- 
scribed. Furthermore, there are good 
prospects for having $1,650 raised by 
Easter to pay on indebtedness and interest. 
They are a thankful people. 


SYNODS 


The seventy-eighth annual convention of the 
Georgia-Alabama Synod will be held in_the 
Church of the Redeemer, Macon, Ga., the Rev. 
W. J. Ducker pastor, February 8-10. The open- 
ing service with the sermon and the adminis- 
tration of the Lord’s Supper is announced for 

0 P. M., Tuesday, February 8. 

W. A. Reiser, Sec. 


THE LUTHERAN 


The one hundred thirteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of South 
Carolina will be held in Ebenezer Church, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., P. D. Brown, D.D., pastor, Feb- 
ruary 1-3, 1938. The opening service with the 
sermon and the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper will be held at 11.00 A. M., February 1. 

Karl W. Kinard, Sec. 


SPECIAL SESSION OF SYNODS 


A special meeting of the Evangelical Synod of 
Nebraska has been called for 10.00 A. M., Tues- 
day, February 8, in Salem Church, Fremont, 
Nebr. T. D. Rinde, Sec. 


The Susquehanna Synod is called to meet in 
a special session in Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Sunbury, Pa., the Rev. J. M. Janson pastor, 
Thursday, January 27, at 10.00 A. M., for the 
purpose of hearing a case of personal conduct. 

Ira S. Sassaman, Pres. 


CONFERENCE 


The Eastern Conference of the United Lu- 
theran Synod of North Carolina will hold its 
thirty-third semi-annual convention, February 
1 and 2 at Alamance Church, Alamance, N. C., 
the Rev. H. G. Fisher pastor. Opening session. 
10.00 A. M. with the Order for Opening Synods 
followed by the Administration of the Lord’s 
Supper at 11.00 A. M. Walter N. Yount, Sec. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Fridolin E. Oberlander, D.D. 


Resolutions adopted by the church council of 
St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, 81 
Christopher Street, New York City. 

December 5, 1937, our beloved pastor passed 
into eternal rest. It is with deep sorrow at his 
departure from our midst that we express our 
regard for him as a true follower of Christ, a 
faithful pastor, and a kindly friend to all. He 
was pastor of St. John’s Church for twenty- 
three years, during which time he endeared 
himself in the hearts of many. 

Whereas, we sincerely believe that the Lu- 
theran Church has lost a great pastor and ser- 
vant of Christ, and 

Whereas, we of this congregation have lost 
the inspiring presence of the one who for 
twenty-three years served us so unselfishly, and 

Whereas, we miss his kindly influence in 
guiding and directing us, and 

Whereas, we desire to proclaim this respect 
for our departed pastor, 

Therefore, be it 

Resolved, that we express our submission to 
the will of our heavenly Father Who has called 
our pastor home, thanking Him for the work 
which has been accomplished through this 
Christian soul, and 

Resolved, that we carry forth to the best of 
our ability, the work which was so dearly cher- 
ished by him, and 

Resolved, that resolutions be sent to Miss 
Meta Oberlander, who for so many years labored 
by his side. to THe LuTHeran and to The Lu- 
therischer Herold. 

Rev. Willard H. Borchers, 
Mr. Henry Hoth, 
Mr. E. W. von Glahn. 


MARRIED 


Bender-Strobel. The Rev. John R. Bender 
was united in holy wedlock with Miss Ruth 
Strobel December 29. Mr. Bender was grad- 
uated from Hamma Divinity School in May. 
Miss Strobel, the daughter of the Rev. and Mrs. 
F. E. Strobel of Toledo, Ohio was graduated 
from Wittenberg College in June. Dr. Strobel, 
assisted by the Rey. W. W. Larson, pastor of 
the bride, performed the ceremony. The newly 
married couple departed shortly after the wed- 
ding to Warren, Ohio, to take charge of the 
rural congregation called Lordstown Church. 
The congregation gave a supper and reception 
on New Year’s Eve. 


Clark-Warner. Miss Alice Marjorie Warner, 
daughter of J: W. Warner of Prosperity, Sak or 
and the late Mrs. Warner, and the Rev. Alton 
Claud Clark of Anderson, S. C., were united in 
matrimony January 1, 1938, in Holy Trinity 
Church, Anderson. The Rev. Edgar Z. Pence, 
president of the South Carolina Synod, per- 
formed the ceremony. 

Mr. Clark was graduated from the Lutheran 
Theological Southern Seminary at Columbia, 
S. C., in 1935, and was called as pastor of Holy 
Trinity Church, Anderson, upon its organiza- 
tion in February 1936. The church was re- 
cently dedicated. 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 


St. Paul’s English Lutheran Church of Wau- 
kegan, Ill., one of the younger missions of the 
Illinois Synod, would appreciate donations of 
pews, chairs, certain carpets and runners, and 
small pipe organ, or may pay nominal sums and 
freight for same. Please write to the Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Voorhees, 2021 Waverly Place, Wau- 
kegan, Ill. 
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The Improved Wright 


Rolling Canvas Curtains 


Used in Sunday Schools, chapels, etc., to di- 
vide class rooms. Easy and simple to operate. 
Sound-proof as wood partitions. Economical. 
Now in use in many churches. It is the most 
successful rolling partition obtainable. 

Large Velour Curtains a specialty. 

For prices, recommendations, and other 
particulars, write to 


WRIGHT & GAMBER, Lebanon, Pa. 
“Endorsed by Leading Architects” 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 

sucpir GOWNS 
D> PULPIT 
Willsie gowns are made of 
finer materials, cut on full 
pattern and hand tailored 
throughout. Give better ap- 
pearance, wear longer. Yet 


they cost no more. Write 
for sample and prices. 


PAUL A. WILLSIE CO. 
Smith Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 
457 W. Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 
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The Lutheran Leadership Course 


The Official Leadership Education Course of the United Lutheran 
Church in America 
THIS NEW SERIES OF LEADERSHIP TRAINING TEXTS IS NOW COMPLETED 
For full information send for our special PROSPECTUS 


The First or More Elementary Series 


By O. FRED NOLDE and PAUL J. HOH 
Price, STUDENT’S TEXTBOOK, 25 cents; LEADER’S GUIDE, 10 cents. 


MY LIFE 


A Study of the Church Worker 
and His Personal Life 


TREATING 


The Pattern of My Life 

The Power of My Influence 
The Course of My Development 
The Materials for My Growth 
The Progress of My Life 


MY PUPILS 


A Study of the Church Worker 
and His Group 


TREATING 


The Leader and the Pupil 
The Pupil in Worship 
The Pupil in Study 

The Pupil in Fellowship 
The Pupil in Service 


MY BIBLE MY WORK MY PREPARATION 
A Study of the Church Worker A Study of the Church Worker A Study of the Church Worker 
and His Bible and His Work and His Preparation 
TREATING TREATING TREATING 

The Place of the Bible My Work through Past Ages General Preparation 

The Content of the Bible My Work Today Choosing the Aim 

The Truth of the Bible Finding My Own Work Selecting the Method 

The Study of the Bible Working with Others Preparing the Materials 

The Use of the Bible Looking at the Work Ahead 


Constructing a Plan 


MY MATERIALS MY GROUP SESSIONS MY PROGRESS 
A Study of the Church Worker A Study of the Church Worker 4 Study of the Church Worker 
and His Materials and His Group Sessions a hie Pete 
TREATING TREATING 8 
Materials in Church Work Preparation for the Group Session ; TREATING ] 
Worship Materials The Teacher in the Group Session Self-Measurement 
Study Materials The Pupil in the Group Session Measuring Conditions 
Fellowship and Service Materials Procedures in the Group Session Measuring Pupils 
Practical Problems Typical Learning Situations (3 Chapters) 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 


